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As 95th General Assembly of our Church convenes in historic Richmond, Virginia June 2. . . . Inset— 
Elected moderator on the first ballot, Dr. J. McDowell Richards, president of Columbia Theological 
Seminary in Decatur, Georgia. See next issue of Survey for complete Report on the Assembly. 
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‘Render unto Caesar 
ee ENDER UNTO CAESAR the things that are Caesar’s. . . .” said 


our Lord, and since that day Christians have understood 
that even though God is their highest authority, they also 
owe respect to their civil governments. 

Thus it is fitting that Christians take note of the birthday of their 
beloved country and pledge their renewed efforts toward her pres- 
ervation and progress. 

Surely there is need for a much deeper understanding of the nature 
of a democracy and of the factors which strengthen or weaken. 

What of the parents who permit their children to damage 2 
neighbor’s property, or disregard the traffic laws, or practice racia! 
intolerance? Can they be called champions of democracy? Can a 
business executive who pays a living wage to workers only under 
duress, or a worker who refuses to give an honest day’s work to his 
employers . . . can these be said to support the democratic system of 
government? Definitely not! 

Read in this issue THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER TO COMMUNISM, On page 
4; THE FACE OF FASCISM, On page 7, and CHRISTIANS IN COURT, page 10. 

Also in this issue SURVEY is proud to begin a series of four articles 
entitled CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM, written by Union Seminary’s schol- 
arly Balmer Kelly. In the articles Dr. Kelly looks first at Biblical 
confessions, then ecumenical creeds, and then doctrinal statements 
which mark off the peculiar characteristics of a part of the Church, 
as well as give witness to the whole faith. You will want to read 
every one of these articles! The drawings on pages 12 and 13 were 
done by the nationally-known artist John I ehti exclusiv ely for 
suRVEY. His illustrated Bible stories < appear in newspapers nationwide. 


A Prayer for Our Nation 


Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer that Thou wilt keep 
the United States in T hy holy protection, that Thou wilt incline the 
hearts of the citizens to cultivate the spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government, and entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another and their fellow citizens of the United States 
at large. 

And finally, that Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind which were char- 
acteristic of the divine Author of our blessed religion, and without 
a humble imitation of whose example in these things we can never 
hope to be a happy nation. Grant our supplication, Father, we be- 
seech Thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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A Good Citizen Must Be a Christian Citizen 


ITIZENSHIP is doing things for others. Doing 
things for others is the way Jesus Christ taught 

us to use our lives. 
And it should be as plain as day that good citizen- 
ship i is merely the practice of C hristianity . . follow- 
ing all the rules Jesus laid down for our “conduct. 


All of my career as an editor, | have been preach- 
ing the virtues of good citizenship, how urgent is 
the demand that we exercise it if our communities 
are to be wholesome and our nation strong. 


In another way, the minister has been doing the 
same thing. He goes beyond what I say on the edi- 
torial page but we follow the same path. 


We are in agreement on this: citizenship won't 
pass the acid test unless Christ is in it. In truth, it 
isn’t citizenship without Christ. 


* * * 


Our cities and towns prosper and are decent to 
live in, and our nation is good, not because we pay 
taxes but because we exercise the opportunities of 
citizenship. 


We carry on drives to relieve human suffering. 
We undertake a host of constructive activities to 
serve the moral and spiritual needs of our boys and 
girls. We clothe the needy. We feed the hungry. 


Where did we get the inspiration to do these 
things? Who taught us to do them? 


We have but to turn to the pages of the New 
Testament to see how the Master was preparing us 
for the duties of citizenship and showing us the way 
to exercise them. 


So we must remember, as we are performing our 
obligations as good citizens, whose pattern we are 
following and why we are following it. 

That means that we cannot afford to be satisfied 
with half measures of citizenship, that we cannot 
keep tongue in cheek and take God out of our civic 
and political goals and programs and expect 
what we do to suffice. 

For good citizenship isn’t just getting streets and 
schools built, parks planned, movements for the 
common good started; it’s also fighting to see that 
honor and justice and decency and selfless purpose 
are incorporated into the benefits we seek for com- 
munity and society. 

There’s no escaping it: good citizenship means 
that it must be Christian eh aarti 


* * * 


This is one phase of the practice of our own Chris- 
tianity that all of us can achieve. 

Being a Christian citizen is a simple, uncomplicated 
thing; yet it requires great devotion to the teachings 
of Jesus and often great courage to pursue them to 
their fulfillment. 

Our times need us desperately in that capacity. 
Our way of life needs us in that capacity. Without 
that per rformance, we deserve none... none... 
of the benefits and blessings and. opportunities that 
our rich, free, and Christian heritage affords us. 

The ultimate in service is to serve the Master with 
the practice of the kind of citizenship He taught 
us when He came to prepare the way. 


—WALTER R. HUMPHREY 


EDITORIAL 











THE CHRISTIAN 
ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


HITTAKER CHAMBERS in his 
W eocr Witness, declared that 

the thing which attracted so 
many people to communism is implied 
in the statement of Karl Marx, simpli- 
fied for handy use: “Philosophers have 
explained the world; it is necessary to 
change the world.” 

It is necessary to change the world! 
Multitudes are eager for some change 
which will make their life worth 
while. For many, life has no meaning, 
no goal, and they feel frustrated and 
despairing. Multitudes are undernour- 
ished, and many others think they 


have been deprived of their fair share 
of the good things of this life. 

We need not argue whether these 
people are correct in their feelings. 
The point is they feel that way and are 





ever vigilant to preserve them. 


For, as Judge Florence E. Allen so aptly stated, 
“Liberty cannot be caged into a charter and handed 
ready- -made to the next generation. E ach generation 
must recreate liberty for its own times.’ 
these thrilling words from our Constitution . . 
then test the quality of your citizenship by the self 


test on page 33. 


i be CONTRAST to communism and fascism, democ- 
racy views the state as the servant of the people, 
not vice versa. The Constitution of the United States 
sets forth certain rights reserved to the people. 
While we today take many of these rights for 
granted, it is well, in a discussion of Christian citizen- 
ship, to recall these basic freedoms that we may be 
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By JAMES E. BEAR 


Union T heological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 


ready to welcome any change, even 
communism, if it will promise to 
bring something better into their lives. 

Communism as a way to change the 
world also appealed to men of educa- 
tion and secure standing who have 
had a genuine desire to make this 
world a better place to live. Only thus 
can you explain men like Whittaker 
Chambers and Alger Hiss. For them 
communism was the speedy and sure 
way to end war and bring about social 
and economic justice. We must not 
underrate the faith which has moved 
many of these to fanatical devotion 
to the Communist cause. 

Nor can we underrate the accom- 
plishments of communism in trans- 
forming the economic and social life 
of the Russian people. Deutscher, in 


’ Hear again 
. and 





012 the World 


his book, Stalin, a Political Biography, 
has a thought-provoking chapter on 
what Stalin accomplished in Russia. 
He puts Stalin in the same category 
with the great revolutionary despots 
Cromwell, Robespierre, and Napoleon, 
men who not only overthrew the old 
order but constructed a new one 
which outlasted them. 

Under Stalin, it has been said, “twenty 
years have done the work of twenty gen- 


erations.” ; 
When the Communist revolution 


came, Russia was the most backward 
nation in Europe. The masses of the 
people were illiterate. Today Russia 
is a literate nation. It was a nation 
of peasants, farming with the crude 
tools of their forefathers. Today Rus- 
sian agriculture is mechanized. It was 
a nation in which the industrial revo- 
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lution had hardly made a start. Today 
t is the greatest industrial power in 
Europe, and the second greatest in 
the world. 

In these brief years roads and rail- 
roads have been built, mines opened, 
great manufacturing plants have been 
established. New cities have sprung 
up over night. Its armies crushed the 
greatest military power in Europe. Its 
political leaders outwitted the politi- 
cal leaders of the West. Its boundaries 
have expanded. And now Russia is 
saying to the weak and backward na- 
tions of the world, What we did, you 
too can do under communism! 


we ACKNOWLEDGED the un- 
doubted accomplishments of the 
Communist regime, we must not be 
blind to the fact that these accom- 
plishments are the type which any 
totalitarian government can effect if 
it so desires and is ready to use any 
means for their accomplishment. 

It is not communism as a theory— 
a religion, if you will—that has per- 
suaded the masses of people in Russia 
to toil voluntarily for the State. They 
do as they are told, or else! Those 
who will not loyally cooperate are 
liquidated or are sent to the mines to 
swell the number of slave laborers. 

Basically, economic transformation 
has been brought about through force. 
The changes may be said to be good 
for the country, good for the inhabi- 
tants, but they have been bought at 
the price of personal liberty. The in- 
dividual counts for nothing, he has no 
rights which must be respected or safe- 
guarded, He is “expendable” for the 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 


“Is it not true that Christians have too often been 





the children of their day and not the children of light? 


They have been blind to the evils of society, or have 


felt that they had no individual or group responsibility 


for them.” 


good of the State. But the world is 
changed! 


§ pw COMMUNIST success in chang- 
ing the world is often presented 
as a picture of what the Church 
should have done and has not done. 
The Communists have done away with 
the exploitation of the masses by the 
classes. They have divided the great 
estates among the peasants, done away 
with graft, and emphasized service as 
the basis of commendation. 

The Church has lived in the midst 
of an unjust social order and has done 
little or nothing about it, say its critics. 
The landless remain at the mercy of 
the landowners. Class and race dis- 
tinctions are tolerated or even upheld 
by Christian people. The self-seeking 
standards of the world have invaded 
the Church, so that wealth and posi- 
tion, not service, are regarded as the 
goals of life. 

The Church, dominated by the mid- 
dle and upper classes, has promised 
the masses little but “pie in the sky 
by and by.” It has done little for the 
daily lives of men, and any improve- 
ments which have been made have 





come about through organized labor 
or the decision of the courts, so the 
argument goes. It is not Christianity 
which is transforming the world. 
Sometimes, it seems, the world is 
transformed in spite of it. 

This presentation of the situation 
can justly be criticized, and yet there 
is enough truth in it to challenge us 
to a fresh examination of our duty as 
Christians. 

In our study of the Bible we em- 
phasize the truth that God is a God 
who has worked and is working in 
history. God was deeply concerned 
with the social and economic life of 
Israel. Jesus went about doing good, 
feeding the hungry, healing the sick. 
He pictured as the basis of judgment 
what we have done for men here and 
now: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these... .” (Matt. 
25:31-46). Through the prophets and 
the apostles, the followers of God are 
commanded to seek justice and right- 
eousness and to manifest a life of ac- 
tive love. 

Is it not true that Christians have 
too often been the children of their 
day and not the children of light? 

(See next page) 


free exercise thereof * © © or abridging the 


freedom of speech * © © or of the press.” 












They have been blind to the evils of 
the society in which they lived, or 
have felt that they had no individual 
or group responsibility for these evils. 


_ CAN THE CHURCH bo to change 
the world? Perhaps the first 
thing we should say is that the Church 
cannot do what a totalitarian govern- 
ment can do in transforming social 
and economic life. The Church cannot 
use force for good ends, It cannot take 
the land from the rich and give it to 
the poor. 

The Church is a minority group in 
every land—z per cent to 4 per cent 
of the population at most. Even in the 
United States those who have a social 


vision are a minority. The Church 
could not use force if it would, But 
more important, the Church would 


not use force if it could. 

According to the Communist the- 
ory, if you have properly ordered 
the economic life, a happy soc iety will 
automatically be produced. Therefore, 
they seek to bring about a new eco- 
nomic order by force so that the 
golden age may blossom forth. 

The Christian conviction reverses this. 
It is our belief that if individuals are truly 


changed, a better social and economic 
order will be brought about. 


This transformation of the individ- 
ual into a free person with initiative 
and developed ability, who will yet 
use his freedom and ability for the 
good of society in the life of love, is 
no quick or easy thing. It can only be 
done as the grace of God works in the 
hearts of men. 

For this reason the Church has al- 
ways felt that its first work was to 


“The 


ble ¢ © © No soldier shall, in time of peace, be 
quartered in any house without the consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner 


right of the people peaceably to assem- 


bring men to God, that through Him 
their lives might be transformed. 

But the crux of the matter for us as 
Christians is that men are introduced 
to God through men and women who, 
like Jesus, are moved with compassion 
for them. In Jesus this compassion was 
stirred by both their physical need 
and their spiritual need. And He per- 
sonally did what He could to meet 
both those needs. He loved them and 
gave Himself for them. 

Today men and women come to 
believe in the incredible love of God 
as they see that love incarnated both 
in the individual and in the Church— 
and the latter is the more difficult and 
the more important of the two. 

There are many loving Christians. 
There are too few churches whose 
fellowship is so warm and contagious 
that men find in that redemptive fel- 
lowship what their hearts seek, a real 
evidence of the love of God trans- 
forming the lives of men in society. 

If we are to do the work to whch 
God has called us in our day, we need 
a new filling of the Holy Spirit through 
which our eyes will be opened both to 
our sins and to our world-wide op- 
portunities. When that happens we 
will not be content with giving four 
cents out of our church dollar to 
world missions, and our young men 
and women will not find it easy to 
stay in their own land when a world 
lies in desperate need of God and His 
love. 

We need a new vision and a new 
dedication. We cannot be shamed into 
it by the zeal of the Communist, for 
we know that vision and dedication 
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come from fellowship with God. Bur 
we may be made more conscious of 
our lack, and be led to repentance, as 
we listen to the words of a Commu- 
nist: 

“The Gospel is a much more pow- 
erful weapon for the renewal of so. 
ciety than our Marxist philosophy, but 
all the same it is we who finally wil! 
beat you. We are only a handful and 
you Christians are numbered by the 
millions, But if you remember the 
story of Gideon and his 300 com- 
panions, you will understand why | 
am right. 

“We Communists do not play with 
words. We are realists, and seeing 
that we are determined to achieve ou 
object, we know how to obtain th: 
means. Of our salaries and wages, w: 
keep only what is strictly necessary, 
and we give up the rest for prop: 
ganda purposes. To this propagand: 
we also ‘consecrate’ all our free ting 
and part of our holidays. 

“You, however, give only a little 
time and hardly any money for the 
spreading of the Gospel of Chris. 
How can anyone believe in the su- 
preme value of this Gospel if you do 
practice it, if you do not spread It, 
and if you sacrifice neither time nor 
money for it? Believe me, it is we 
who will win, for we believe in our 
Communist message and we are ready 
to sacrifice everything, even our lives. 
in order that social justice shall tri- 
umph, But you people are afraid to 
soil your hands.” END 


ah irst published in a French Communist paper 
and quoted by Dr. Frank W. Price in an address 
at Montreat 


to the World Missions Conference 
July, 


1953. 





to be prescribed by law ® @ © The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses. 
and_ effects, 
searches and seizures, 


against unreasonable 
shall not be violated. 
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THE face OF FASCISM 


By RENE pe VISME WILLIAMSON 


S THERE A THREAT OF FASCISM? The 
l very question causes surprise 

among many people partly be- 
cause they don’t know what fascism 
is and even more because they erron- 
eously suppose that fascism was de- 
stroyed with the regimes of Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

It is true that the fascist empires of 
Germany and Italy were smashed by 
the Allied armies, but Christians, of all 
people, should know that ideologies 
cannot be destroyed by force of arms. 

Fascism is a false religion. Its es- 
sence is the worship of power. The 
normal person values power as one 
of the means which, like liberty, 
wealth, fame, and virtue, are useful in 
attaining the good life. He wants 
power to accomplish some goal or 
program; hence power is a means to 
an end. 


“The right of trial by jury shall be preserved 
eee The right of the citizens to vote shall not 
. on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude” ® ® © Thus it 


be denied 








Professor of Government, 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The Fascist, on the other hand, 
makes power the supreme value of 
life, the sole end for the attainment 
of which all means are legitimate. It 
is as though he paraphrased the Ser- 
mon on the Mount thus: seek ye 
first Power and its attributes, and all 
other things shall be given unto you. 

“But we, sir,” said Adolf Hitler, 
“are feverishly in pursuit of power... 
and we are not a bit afraid to say so. 
We are madly keen on it. We are 
fanatically pursuing it. For us the pur- 
suit of power is not an anemic theory: 
the will to power is for us literally 
the whole meaning of this life.” 
(Quoted in Rauschning, The Voice 
of Destruction, page 279) 

Power conceived in this manner is 
nothing but a god. 

It is obvious that such a view of life 
is a direct violation of the command- 





ment “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” Omnipotence is an attri- 
bute of God, but His attributes are 
not like the detachable pages of a 
loose-leaf notebook, They are insepa- 
rable aspects of His Person. Omnipo- 
tence without the omniscience, good- 
ness, and perfection of God is a plain 
unadulterated threat to mankind and 
an insult to God. 

This is doubtless the reason why the 
Church has always frowned upon am- 
bitious go-getters not merely because 
they were self-seekers but also be- 
cause they aspired to undeserved om- 
nipotence. 


few ARE A NUMBER Of character- 
istics which have been psychologi- 
cally and historically associated with 
the fascist way of life which I shall 
discuss briefly. (See page 42) 





was fitting to inscribe on the Liberty Bell these 
words from the Holy Bible: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” (LEv. xxv:10) 

















The Eisenhowers leave church with their pastor. 


N THE FIRST two Sundays following his 

election, President Eisenhower wor- 

shiped with us at Reid Memorial. 
Since then, he has visited our church on many oc- 
casions. While on vacation here he never leaves the 
Augusta National Golf Club except to attend church 
services, but he can be counted on to leave for that 
purpose. On Saturday afternoon the minister re- 
ceives a call from a member of the President’s staff, 
informing him that his distinguished guests will be 
present on Sunday morning. 

It is inspiring to see the President and the First 
Lady arrive and move quietly to their pew, the 
seventh from the front on the minister’s left. As 
would be expected, they participate earnestly in the 
service, joining the other worshipers in the hymns, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the unison Scripture read- 
ings. In hours of international tension it is reassuring, 
to say the least, to observe our country’s leader 


FOR THE FIRST FAMILY: 


No Vacation 


from Church 


By MASSEY MOTT HELTZEL 
Minister, Reid Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Augusta, Georgia 


bowing humbly before the King of kings. 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT is in attendance, the 
service is conducted in the usual manner. No slightest 
reference to his presence is made—we are sure that 
he wants it that way. The sermon is not “beamed” 
in his direction, though it is hoped that the service 
will be helpful to all. The minister does not try to 
give him advice on current events—that would be 
folly indeed—but preaches the strongest Biblical 
sermon of which he is capable. 

We did, on one occasion, add something for the 
President. We had heard that his favorite hymn 
is “Lead, Kindly Light,” so we had a mixed quartet 
sing it. Several days" later he sent the quartet a letter 
of appreciation. 

The choir, under the direction of Mrs. George 
Craig, with Mrs. P. K. McKnight as organist, has 
received high praise from the First Family. After a 
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recent service the President said to the minister, 
“That choir is really good!” And on Easter Sunday, 
after the choir’s rendition of the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” Mrs. John Eisenhower, his daughter-in- 
law, made very generous comments about the 
choir’s work. 


OF COURSE, WE HAVE many visitors when 
it is noised abroad that the President is in Augusta 
and will be in church. It is not unusual to hear that 
folks have driven in from towns and cities well over 
a hundred miles from Augusta to worship at Reid 
Memorial with the President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

On Saturday afternoon we are likely to receive 
phone calls asking whether the First Family will be 
with us the next day. Thus far we have refrained 
from answ ering with the old cliche, “I don’t know 
about that, but God will be here.” 

We are glad to have visitors on these occasions, 
and we hope that upon entering our new sanctuary, 
which is scheduled for completion soon, we shall 
have room for all members and visitors. 

At first the crowds were allowed to surge around 
the President and the First Lady as they left the 
church. I remember a boy of about twelve who 
said, “Mr. President, will you shake hands with me?” 


The President chats informally with Mr. Heltzel after service is over. 





The President complied, and I'll never forget the 
expression on that boy’s face as he looked up at 
Mr. Eisenhower! You would have thought he was 
looking right into the sun! 

Nor shall I forget the little girl of seven who stood 
in front of Mrs. Eisenhower and said, with a drawl 
as broad as Georgia, “I named my kitten Mamie.” 
Mrs. Eisenhower smiled, and the President roared 
at that one! 


WITH RARE EXCEPTIONS, the visitors and 
members maintain real dignity during the Presi- 
dent’s visits. The worshipers do not rise when he 
and his party enter, but after the benediction, they 
remain in their places till the party has left the sanc- 
tuary. 

Church officials have made only one request of 
the President: they invited him to lay the corner- 
stone of the new church, and he graciously accepted. 
Today, visitors to Reid Memorial are interested in 
this inscription: “This cornerstone laid April 18, 


1954, by Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of the 
United States of America.” 

Surely, all of our citizens should be impressed with 
the fact that our nation’s First Family, while on 
vacation takes no vacation from church. END 




















Christians in Court 


Wherein a Member of the Supreme Court of Texas 
Sees Justice Prevail Only When Christian Judges 
and Jurors Administer the Laws of the Land 


By WILL WILSON 
Associate Justice, 
Supreme Court of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


RE THERE ANY ABSOLUTES in this 

business of judging human con- 

duct? If so, are they not more 
likely to be found in what Mr. Justice 
Holmes used to call the “inarticulate 
major premise” of a decision? 

The separation of Church and State 
—a basic Protestant political tenet 
properly prevents Christian theology 
from being an active ingredient of our 
law. But the moral standards and eth- 
ics which flow from the Bible are ac- 
tually the bedrock foundation of our 
law. Anyone frequenting our court- 
rooms who will sit quietly and listen 
can often hear echoing down the 
chain of common law precedents the 
ancient voices of Amos, Micah, and 
Hosea calling for justice and fair play 
for the poor and oppressed, 

I believe that in practice the ulti- 
mate measure of value in determining 
any standard of fairness finally comes 
down to the judge or juror ‘subcon- 
sciously placing himself in the shoes 
of the parties to the lawsuit. 

For instance, in an automobile acci- 
dent, the common law poses an objec- 
tive test for negligence: i.e., whether 
an ordinarily prudent man would have 
done the things the defendant is 
charged with doing. But in writing 
the verdict in the crowded ev ery day 
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courtroom, the prudence is the juror’s 
prudence. 

We can carefully define murder by 
statute and in doing so make no allow- 
ance for different reasons for murder. 
But regardless of how carefully we 
define murder, the conviction of an 
outraged father will always be a difh- 
cult task for a prosecutor, and the 
conviction for a murder committed 
during a robbery is usually a downhill 
pull. 

In general, it is fairly safe to predict 
an acquittal in a criminal case where 
the person wronged has himself vio- 
lated the Ten Commandments in the 
events leading up to the crime. And 
it is difficult to convict for an admitted 
crime where the jurors may approve 
of the motivation for the crime. 

From practical experience I know 
this to be true, although not in ac- 
cordance with strict legal theory. 

As a civil trial lawyer and as a 
district attorney, I have participated 
in both civil and criminal trials re- 
solving many controversies. After 
studying hundreds of appellate rec- 
ords, I have concluded that the only 
safe method by which a lawyer can 
predict the outcome of a fact lawsuit 
is the appraisal of the right and wrong 
of the general situation, and this must 
be from the juror’s viewpoint. So 
makes a great deal of difference 
whether the ultimate decider—jury or 
judge or both—will look at right and 
wrong as a Christian or as a material- 


ist. In selecting a jury every skilled 
trial lawyer in questioning a panel 
probes for the basic philosophy of 
each juror. 


H' RE WE MAY. ASK: Does the Chris- 
tian ethic require absolute self- 
lessness? Is the contemplative life of 
a hermit in a cave the true ideal to- 
ward which we should all strive? | 
think not. Protestantism has always 
been concerned with the present life 
and with people everywhere, includ- 
ing those in the market place. The 
command is to “Love thy neighbour.” 
How? “As thyself.” “Do unto others” 
—How? “Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

The Christian ethic is based on pre- 
serving the integrity of the individual. 
a is reflected in Shakespeare's lines 
“To thine own self be true, and tt 
must follow, as the night the day, thou 

canst not then be false to any man. 
It accords to the individual a fait 
profit in a business transaction and 4 
fair wage for his Jabor. 

On the contrary, a materialistic phi- 
losophy destroys the integrity of the 
individual in subordinating him to a 
group and is, and always has been, to- 
talitarian. Even in their early manifes- 
tations, theories of government based 
on materialism such as Hobbe’s Levia- 
than and Rousseau’s Social Contract, 
placed the good of the state above jus- 
tice to and the dignity of the individ- 
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JUDGE WILL WILSON, an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Texas and member of First Presby- 
terian Church in Dallas, first won national attention 
Attorney of his 
Dallas. He received his legal training at Southern 
joined the staff of the 
. saw active combat 
. and in 1950 was elected by an 
overwhelming vote as one of the youngest men ever 


as crime-busting District 


Methodist University 
Attorney General of Texas. . 
in the Pacific . . 


to sit on Texas’ highest court. 


ual, As an extreme example, we see in 
Russia a dedicated Communist pub- 
licly acknowledge a false guilt as an 
act of sacrifice when there is need for 
a public scapegoat, a sort of perverse 
martyrdom. In our criminal law, we 
are far more concerned with justice 
for the individual than we are with 
public discipline. 

We surround a defendant in a crimi- 
nal case with many safeguards de- 
signed to protect the innocent from 
unjust conviction of crime. We do 
this knowing that these selfsame safe- 
guards may often prove to be loop- 
holes for the guilty, but in balancing 
these matters we prefer the risk that 
the guilty may escape punishment to 
the risk that an innocent person may 
be convicted. This attitude is wholly 
individualistic, antitotalitarian, and de- 
rives its widespread support from the 
Christian emphasis upon the dignity 
of the individual. , 


ss MODERN materialism has pene- 
\ trated much of our law. 

The “Tinkers to Evers to Chance” 
triple play of modern materialism 
moves from Malthus to Darwin to 
Herbert Spencer. Malthus, a cleric 
and amateur mathematician, con- 
cluded that mankind would overtake 
its food supply. He foresaw for us a 
perpetual struggle for existence in the 


lace of a limited food supply. This 


native 


very pessimistic view overlooked any 
possibility of advance in knowledge 
and technique in growing, processing, 
and storing food. He believed that it 
was necessary to limit the world’s 
population, and, for that reason, fam- 
ine, disease, and war were all good. 

A short while later Darwin found 
in Malthus’ struggle for survival in 
the face of inadequate means of sub- 
sistence a basis for his belief that 
favorable variations in genetics survive 
as species and unfavorable die out. 
From this he arrived at his natural 
selection thesis. It is completely and 
utterly materialistic and rules out the 
existence of a Supreme Being. 

Subsequently, Herbert Spencer gave 
Darwin’s thinking the tag, “Survival 
of the Fittest,” and arrived at his socio- 
logical conclusion that for the strong 
to eliminate the weak is a law of 
nature and therefore good. This has 
been called fang and claw materialism 
in which all mercy, love, and toler- 
ance are eliminated in a cold and 
bleakly cruel world. 


i pw PHILOSOPHY found its way into 
our law in the 18g0’s under such 
constitutional theories as a right of 
contract and into the labor-manage- 
ment relationship under such tort doc- 
trines as assumption-of-risk, a legal 
doctrine which penalizes the employee 
who is injured while being loyal 








enough to his employer to take a risk. 

In general, it accounts for many of 
the decisions that make the law and 
the courts impotent to deal with so- 
cial and human problems. The early 
introduction of survival-of-the fittest 
was expressed in the labor-manage- 
ment relation through the device of 
declaring unconstitutional legislation 
regulating the working hours of 
women and children in textile mills. 
This undoubtedly gave impetus to the 
development of labor organizations 
which sought to remedy this evil by 
other methods. Spencer’s infiltration 
of the law represents a completely un- 
Christian and wholly materialistic in- 
fluence in our lives, and a bad one in 
court. 

As a district attorney I found that 
the balanced Christian juror was not 
soft to the point of excusing crime, 
that he believed in individual responsi- 
bility and would hold a defendant 
responsible for his crime, that he was 
not easily swayed by the often at- 
tempted effort of a defendant to shift 
responsibility to another (through 
psychiatric testimony or otherwise), 
and that in general he brought a wise 
tolerance and a mellow, forgiving in- 
fluence to the courtroom which up- 
held the law without making it harsh 
and mechanical. I know of no finer 
trier-of-the-facts than a jury of Chris- 
tians. END 
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First of Four Articles 


BY BALMER H. KELLY 


Professor of Biblical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


CREEDS 
-—-— OF 
HRISTENDOM 


Part I. The Biblical Creeds 


HERE IS A STORY from early Church history of the aged Polycarp 

while he was under examination by an imperial representative of 

Rome. The Christian bishop was being threatened with death if 
he would not swear primary allegiance to Roman authority. 

“What harm is there in saying ‘Caesar is Lord’?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

To this Polycarp replied, “Jesus is Lord!” 

His answer was a creed, a confession of faith, similar at many points 
to all subsequent creeds and confessions in the history of the Christian 
Church. Polycarp’s creed was the expression of his own faith, intimate 
and w armly personal; it was a confession, a witness to the I Lord; not 
an intellectual statement of some dogma or doctrine, but a vital affirma- 
tion of loyalty. 

This is an element that has been true of most of the great creeds and 
confessions of Christendom; they have been the expression of a com- 
mitted will rather than of an assenting mind alone. 

Polycarp’s statement, moreover, was made in the face of open an- 
tagonism. That has also been generally true of creeds and confessions. 





No mere theological enunciations, our creeds 
thunder the convictions of men of great faith 
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Times of peril have been the periods w hen great formu- 
lations of the faith have been made. It should also be 
noted that his confession served to define Christian faith, 
and to separate it from its rivals, preserving it from 
compromise, 

To say “Jesus is Lord” meant that one could not say 
“Caesar is Lord.” There can be no dual allegiance. The 
very words serve to clarify the fact, and to strengthen 
nerve to keep a single allegiance. Creeds have alw ays 
done that. 

The cynic can say, “Creeds mark the spot where men 
stopped thinking”; Often it looks that way; sometimes 
it has worked that way. Or it has been said, “The ad- 
vances of one generation have become the inviolable 
barriers of the next.” That has been true, and yet the 
periodic formulation of creeds, of cymbols of faith, 
and of monumental doctrinal confessions, all phrased in 
careful language, has been a healthy thing. In successive 
ages they served to mark out the lines that separate 
Christian faith from its rivals for the mind and heart 
of man. Creeds have, indeed, erected barriers, but they 
have not been barriers against advance, but against the 
kind of compromise that eventually destroys. 


iP THIS SHORT SURVEY we will take a look at some of 
the most important creeds. We begin with the Biblical 
confessions, for they form the pattern on w hich the 
rest are built. Next come the so-called “ecumenical 
creeds,” those historic affirmations of faith to which 
there is general consent in Christendom. Finally we 
look at the doctrinal statements which mark off the 
peculiar characteristics of a part of the Church, as well 
as give witness to the whole faith. 

The affirmation of Polyc: arp mentioned above was, of 
course, a Biblical affirmation. The New Testament itself 
shows that to say “Jesus is Lord” is more than to make 
a statement of fact. It constitutes an affirmation of per- 
sonal faith, a creed to which one subscribes with his life. 

Paul says, “Wherefore I give you to understand that 
no man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus ac- 
cursed [Jesus is anathema]: and that no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” (1. Cor. 

223.) 


This offer of alternatives: “Jesus is Lord,” or “Jesus is 
anathema,” reminds us that confession is no casual matter; 
as in the case of Polycarp, divided allegiance is impossible. 
To confess is to ally oneself with Christ, to claim Him as 
sovereign, and to renounce all rival Lords. 


Recent study of the New Testament has concentrated 
on those portions where the primitive faith is stated 
in confessional terms. At various points in the New 
Testament, Gospels, Acts, and Epistles alike, there stand 
rather formal statements of faith, so presented that it 
becomes clear that we have in such places the funda- 
mental “creed” or “confession” of the Early Church. 
One of these is the simple, straightforward affirmation 
we hear on the lips of Polycarp. But there are others. 

Some of them are quite simple in form, although their 
content is inexhaustible. We think, for example, of Pe- 
ter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi. The sixteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew tells of Jesus’ question to the disciples: 
“Whom say ye that I am.” That question came after a 
period of teaching and living with the disciples. They, 
like other Jews of that day, held to a definite Messianic 
hope, looking for the coming of a deliverer who would 


be the unique Son of God, the King from the line of 
David. 

And now they had heard Jesus teach, had seen Him 
minister to needy men, had seen Him walk on the water 
and heal the daughter of a Gentile outsider, had seen 
Him feed the hungry multitudes and at the same time 
refuse a sign to the Pharisees and Sadducees. And they 
had put together their hope with their experience, and 
their faith came out in the words of Peter, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

We find the same identification which is a confession, 
the identification of Jesus with the Messiah, or of the 
Messiah with the Servant who died on the Cross, at 
the heart of the Church’s earliest proclamation, as for 
err in Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost (Acts 

2:36) and his sermon on Solomon’s porch (Acts 3:18). 

There are other similarly short affirmations in the 
New Testament, which someone has called “fragments 
of creeds.” They are, however, in no sense partial; their 
few words speak many aspects of the faith. 


Wwe WE TURN to more highly developed and com- 
plex forms which are embedded in the New Testa- 
ment, we think of such passages as I John 4:14-15: “We 
have seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world. Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God.” When we combine this confession with the verse 
immediately preceeding, where the Spirit is mentioned, 
we have an early statement of faith that assumes the 
Trinitarian belief. 

In I Corinthians 15, Paul states that he received a 
faith which he in turn passed on without modifying 
it. Among the items of that faith he mentions the fact 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures 
(the Old Testament), and that He was buried (remem- 
ber the words of the Apostles’ Creed), that HE rose 
according to the Scriptures, and that HE was seen. “So,” 
Paul says, “we preach, and so ye believed.” This is one 
of the most complete summaries of the content of faith 
in the New Testament, although it is by no means the 
only one. 

Reference can be made, for example, to II Timothy 
2:8: “Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of David 
was raised from the dead according to my gospel”; and 
to such passages as I John 4:1-3 where the confession, 
“Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” is made the test of a 
“spirit” to see whether it is of God or not. 

The First Epistle of John is in fact full of such con- 
fessional notes. One of especial interest is found at the 
end of the Epistle where the author introduces three 
important items of faith, beginning in each case with 
the words “we know.” Here is a statement of belief in 
purity, in a radical distinction between the family of 
God and the family of the devil, and in the truth of 
the Incarnation and eternal life (I John 5:18-20). 


7 FULLEST EXPRESSION of the faith of the early 
Church is to be found in the speeches and sermons 
of the Apostles in the first part of the Book of the Acts. 
Here in their announcement of the Gospel to outsiders 
the speakers are also witnessing to the common faith. 

What was that faith? Its outlines are clear: that the 
final age has dawned, the age of God’s redemption. 
It has been ushered in by the life, (See page 47) 
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By H. L. ROSS 


Zitacuaro, Miclh., Mexico 


Three recent events vividly symbol- 
ize the progress being made by the 
Mexican Presbyterian Church. Though 
they are told as isolated events, they 
are part of the pattern of a growing 
national Church continually drawing 
nearer its goal of self-support in all 
its work. 


An exciting time for the congrega- 
tion in the village of Coatapec de 
Morelos was the laying of the corner- 
stone for the new church building. 
Sitting on piled-up stones brought 
from the river by the pastor, Rev. 
Moises Rizo, and women of the 
church, the congregation watched at- 
tentively as a metal box was placed in 
the corner of the foundation. In the 
box was a list of families in the 
church, a copy of the official resolu- 
tion of the session, some contempo- 
rary evangelical periodicals and token 
gifts of money and jewelry. 

Three members of the Executive 
Committee of Presbytery and other 
ministers participated in the service 
of praise and consecration. 

The new church is being erected 
on land donated by Senorita Elena 
Benitez, a third-generation Christian. 
Besides teaching in the Bible School, 


Sunday school group at Santa Ana Tlalpatitlan. 


Senorita Benitez gathers the small 
children on Saturday mornings for re- 
ligious instruction and the young peo- 
ple for Christian Endeavor on Sunday 
afternoons, in addition to rehearsing 
the choir at different times during the 
week. 


About 100 people gathered in the 
rural community of Silva last July to 
witness the dedication of the newly 
rebuilt Presbyterian chapel. Since large 
numbers had come from surrounding 
communities, the public school teacher 
kindly offered school benches to seat 
the overflow. 

During the 40 or 50 years that 
preaching has been carried on here, a 
noted evolution has taken place in the 
meeting place. From a room in a hum- 
ble home the congregation moved to 
a special room built with upright 
boards, then to an adobe building, 
and now to the brick chapel neatly 
painted white. 

The dedication service lasted two 





OUR ATOMIC AGE 


To base abuse of material power 
Have our proud hearts been enticed; 

We’ve had too much of chemistry, 
And not enough of Christ. 


MEXICO 


three symbols of progress 








hours and was crowned with the bap- 
tism of an infant. 


Gratitude was the key word at the 
recent ceremony marking the achieve- 
ment of self-support by the Santa Ana 
Tlalpatitlan Church near Toluca. 

On invitation of the Session, I rep- 
resented our Presbyterian Mission at 
this elaborate program. One by one 
the various groups in the church came 
forward to express their thanks to the 
Mission. First came representatives of 
the Intermediates, then the Young 
People, the Women of the Church, 
and finally the pastor, Rev. Humberto 
Escobar, and each one of the five 
elders. 

In fervent Latin American style 
they pledged themselves to carry on 
in recognition of the help extended 
to them when they were unable to 
carry the load alone. And I should 
hope that my response was just as 
fervent. 

Climax of the three-hour program 
was the presentation of a neatly 
framed document in both Spanish and 
English. Read by the Moderator in 
behalf of the Executive Committee of 
Presbytery, the document was titled 
“A Testimony of Gratitude to the 
Venerable Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, and Praying the Richest Blessings 
of our Heavenly Father on this Ven- 
erable Mission.’ 










FROM A CONVICT CAMP 


a challenging inquiry: 


“Has 


Evangelism 


Forgotten Prisons?” 


ITTLE DOES THE CHRISTIAN realize 

what a big stake he has in pe- 

nology. This is the term applied 
to the confinement, treatment, and dis- 
position of convicted violators of the 
law, with a view to rehabilitating them 
to normal social lives. 


Prisons are rapidly becoming ad- 
vocates of the “Bad Men Can Become 
Good Men” philosophy. In institutions 
where chains and stripes were once 
the vogue we now find television and 
libraries, coke machines and_ neat 
khaki uniforms for inmates. Where 
once the inhuman “Kangaroo Court” 
was the only pastime among inmates, 
there are now forums on_ subjects 
ranging from chicken farming to mu- 
sic appreciation. 


Formerly when a man was released 
from prison he was met at the gate by 
one or more of his criminal friends. 
From there they would go directly to 
another crime and soon he would be 
on the return road to prison. But to- 
day when a man leaves prison he heads 
for the nearest parole or probation 
officer’s office to make a new and right 
start in life. 

There was once a time when a man 
given a lengthy sentence would have 
to serve the entire sentence, down to 
the very last moment. By the time 
he did leave prison he was too decrepit 
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By LEWIS K. McMILLAN, JR. 


to find gainful and honest employ- 
ment. Or he might escape before his 
sentence expired. This was, in fact, 
the only way to win over Father Time. 
Today when a man is given a long 
sentence, if he shows the desire and 
will to mend his ways, the chances are 
great for an early release. Although 
he remains under the supervision of 
state or federal parole authorities, 
nothing hampers him from taking his 
rightful place in a decent society. 


What is the purpose of all this? 
Penologists and others familiar with 
crime and criminals realize that full 
prisons mean deep bites in State and 
Federal budgets. It costs approxi- 
mately $1,200 to $1,500 and sometimes 
more for the upkeep of each inmate. 
Considering the present cost of food, 
lodging, clothing, medical and dental 
care, and a multitude of other neces- 
sary expenses, even this amount is a 
miracle in economy. 


Not only does crime not pay for the 
apprehended criminal, but it makes 
you—The Taxpayer—pay and pay 
dearly, This heavy drain on Society’s 
pocketbook isn’t the only pain felt. 
For crime waves breed fear and un- 
rest in many areas. And unrest is a 
mark of ineffectual government and 
the beginning of the end of a political 
system. 


german HAVING THESE FACTS in 
mind have set about to improve 
the methods of dealing with convicts. 
The individual inmate is now encour- 
aged to develop whatever creative tal- 
ent he may have lying dormant. He is 
invited to talk, to discuss world affairs, 
philosophy, or just plain baseball. 
Newspapers are circulated among pris- 
oners. And these along with maga- 
zines, radio, and television keep the 
inmate as well informed on current 
world affairs as are outsiders. 

New sporting equipment is made 
available for inmate use. And during 
a prison football game, unless you knew 
better, you would find it difficult to 
distinguish between these teams and 
those of Notre Dame or Cornell. For 
their uniforms are just as flashy. All 
worn uniforms and equipment are 
regularly replaced with new items. 
Most of this sporting equipment 1s 
purchased with the money earned in 
prison industry. 

This “revamping” is not confined 
solely to recreation but it now being 
applied to all phases of penology. The 
“beaten” look of the “Con” is fast dis- 
appearing. For penology is striving 
for a “New Look.” 

Yes, penology has taken some long, 
long strides on the road to progress 
But this road is a difficult one. Penol- 
ogy’s aim is to instill within each in 
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mate a love for right—and for doing 
that which is right. But penology can- 
not do this job by itself. 

On this long, long road penology 
needs a traveling companion, And this 
companion is you, the Christian. 


HE CHRISTIAN who has no knowl- 
f pete of what is being done to take 
Christ into prisons takes it for granted 
that someone else is doing the job. 
And they are correct in part. But this 
“someone else” is a comparatively 
small group of dedicated Christians 
who work exceptionally well despite 
their meager resources. 

Among these groups are THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY, THE GIDEONS, THE INTERDE- 
NOMINATIONAL WORK FOUNDATION, and 
others including small groups from lo- 
cal churches. 

Like Paul and Silas and other early 
missionaries these devoted people are 
having great success in introducing 
Christ to the unsaved convict. The 
ranks of Christianity today include 
many former prison inmates who ac- 
cepted Christ through the endeavors 
of people like these groups of dedi- 
cated Christians. But this is not the 
complete story. A quick glance at the 
daily newspaper will tell you that 
evangelism has not been pushed far 
enough and zealously enough into 
the prison world. 

When Christ commissioned the first 
missionaries, He instructed them to go 
systematically over the earth. First, to 
Jerusalem, then to Samaria, and then 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. He 
did not tell them to skip over any 
unevangelized territory. 

But judging from the spiritual state 
of prisons and the high crime rate 
among former prison inmates there 
seem to have been some “Field Re- 
visions” added to God’s original plan 
for evangelizing all nations. It is rather 
ironic that so many religious periodi- 
cals carry stories concerning mission- 
ary evangelism in foreign lands, when 
right here in America in our prisons 
are so many souls who need Christ just 
as badly as do the Sudanese or the 
Japanese. 


fer WE DON’T HAVE TO CUT OFF our 
missionary efforts to these lands. 
We can still send the same amount of 
money, prayers, and people to these 
lands. In fact, we could manage to 
send even more to those Christ-need- 
ing people and still fulfill our obliga- 
tions here in our own country—that is, 
if Christians were filled with a new 


zeal and a new awareness of the urgent 
need to spread the Gospel universally. 

It is time the individual Christian 
awoke to his duty to Christ, and to his 
country. As a citizen he should insure 
the stability of his government, This 
he could do by combatting crime—the 
element most likely to undermine our 
political system. 

He doesn’t have to be a policeman, 
nor does he have to risk his neck in a 
daring, unarmed capture of a bank 
robber. But one day that bank robber 
is going to be caught. He is going to 
be placed behind bars. And there in 


confinement his mind is most pliable. 

He can devise more and better 
means of robbing other banks. He car 
nurture a growing hate and develop 
into one of the craftiest criminals in 
all the world. Or he can come face to 
face with himself for the first time in 
his life and seeing his errant ways, 
can repent. There in the seclusion of 
prison, undistracted by outside influ- 
ences, and with the encouragement, 
love, and guidance of missionary - 
minded Christians, he can become one 
of the most valuable workers for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. END 








“Let people be our major as we look to God in prayer.” 
Christ said to Peter, “I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not.” 

Paul wrote to his friends—“Pray for me.” 

To his son in the faith he wrote: “I exhort therefore, that, 
first of all, supplications, prayers, intercession, and giving of 

thanks, be made for all men.” 


Let us pray for— 


B ouRSsELVEs—that we let down the roots of our faith more deeply into 
the love of Jesus Christ, and permit this love to control our lives so that 
we may know more of His power in our daily lives and service for Him. 


B THE MEMBERS OF OUR FAMILY—that they be provided those things that 
are designed to make for growth and be so responsive that daily they 
will be growing in likeness to Christ. 


P THE PEOPLE OF OUR CHURCH—that pastors, by God’s Spirit, will call the 
people of the Church to go beyond their accustomed circle of service 
unto Christ; that all the members of the Church, out of devotion to 
Christ, will respond gladly to the opportunities that are open unto them 
to serve Him. 


B® THE STATE, national, and world leaders—that they be guided by God to 
desire, plan for, and work toward those things that will make for peace 
among men and between nations, 


BP THE PEOPLE OF THE WHOLE WORLD— 

Those with mental illness—to be given God’s peace 

Those with physical ills—to be given God’s special grace 

Those with spiritual illness—to be brought to faith and trust in Jesus 
Christ. 


& All who are ill—to be surrounded by the love of Christ through the 
thoughts, prayers, and acts of Christians, 


“I cannot tell why there should come to me 
A thought of someone miles or years away, 
In swift insistence on the memory, 

Unless there be a need that I should pray.” 
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E TALK A Lor about the sturdy 


pioneers who made America. 


Our heart thrills at the very 
idea of their accomplishments, and we 
are proud to be called their children. 
They gave us America as we know it 
now, even though at times we seem to 
have come into our inheritance with a 
sort of childish feeling of “Well, here 
it is, we certainly are grateful, aren’t 
wer” 

This does not in any sense suggest 
that we are unappreciative. After all 
we can be grateful only in proportion 
to our understanding of what America 
really cost those who bought it for 
us. We can hardly be held responsible 
for undervaluing a gift if we have no 
way of judging its real worth. 

Perhaps this is the reason | have 
so enjoyed reading the volume that 
has just come from the press, “The 
Tinkling Spring: Headwater of Free- 
dom,” by the Reverend Howard M. 
Wilson, pastor of the Tinkling Spring 
Presbyterian Church of Fishersville, 
Vi irginia. As one examines the pages 
of this interesting book he finds that 
the Tinkling Spring is more than just 
1 “Headwater of Freedom.” It repre- 
sents the coming into being of the 
hopes and dreams of pioneer Scots 
who saw in America a country w hose 
pattern would be laid out along Pres- 
by terian lines. Even the personalities 
in the story are fascinating because of 
their close relationship to some of the 
great names in American history. 

One is gi ratified to find confirmation 
of the fact that his Presbyterian an- 
cestors in the Valley of Virginia con- 
tributed more than their share to what 
has come to be known in our day as 
“our American Heritage. ” 

“The first voice publicly raised in 
America to dissolve all connection 
with Great Britain,” says Bancroft, 
“came not from the Puritans of New 
England, nor the Dutch of New Yor! 
nor the Planters of Vi irginia, but from 
the Scotch-Irish Presby terians.” These 
are the folks who settled first along 
the New Jersey shores, later moved 
into Pennsylvania, then streamed into 
the Valley of Virginia, from which 
they utilmately pressed on into the 
Carolinas and into the Holston Valley 
of Tennessee. These are the people 
who gave us our Southern Presby- 
terian Church and helped to mold 
what to us has come to be the best 
part of America. 

Every Scottish-born American 
wishes that every American-born Scot 


“Unpolished 


Sentiments 


0 


Liberty” 


By EDWARD D. GRANT 


Director of Institutions, 
State of Louisiana 


right learn that the phrase “Scotch- 
irish” refers to geography, not to 
blood. These now mislabeled Scots, 
driven out of their hills and low- 
lands under the oppressions of the 
Established Church of E ngland, 
poured by the thousands into the 
northern part of Ireland in prefer- 
ence to continuing under persecution 
at home. Families were liter ally trans- 
planted to new surroundings without 
mixing with the Irish people. Indeed 
they still have not mixed w ith the 
Irish, 


But the persecution which first 
drove them out of Scotland soon be- 
gan to catch up with them in North- 
ern Ireland. From Ulster some families 
within a very few months, some after 
a year or two, and others after a gen- 
eration or two, moved on to the then 
new land of America. Not that they 
particularly relished America in its 
pioneer stages, but there was nowhere 
else to go. 

They yearned for a land which 
might ‘offer them peace and security 
and an opportunity to demonstrate 
that their Presbyterian conception of 
religious and political freedom was 
practical and attainable. Peace they 
knew could come only at the end of 
a long struggle. Security they knew 
would have to be wrested by force 
from a reluctant earth. The attain- 
ment of religious and political free- 
dom might cost them everything they 
had, but it was worth the try, and 
they were convinced God was on 
their side, 

Dr. Wilson’s book would suggest 
that these pioneer Scots found peace 
and economic security even more dif- 
ficult to attain than they had feared. 
Transplanted Englishmen on the east- 
ern side of the Blue Ridge were happy 
for a while to have these hardy Scots 
establish themselves as a buffer be- 
tween them and the Indians of the 
Shenandoah Valley who appeared to 
be particularly hostile. 

Unfortunately, the Scots found in 
time that the Colony of Virginia 
was but an extension of the territory 
of the Established Church of F ngland 
from which they had so recently fled, 
and the Established Church had no 
idea of allowing a dissenting religious 
group to grow strong among them. 

In time the Colonists offered “tol- 
eration,” that is they were willing un- 
der certain conditions to put up with 
the dissenters. But this called for a 
degree of compromise of conscience 
that has never been an impressive 
Scottish trait. From the viewpoint of 
the Established Church of England 
the basic ideas of Presbyterianism 
were rebel ideas which necessarily 
had to be curbed, else the Presby- 
terian Church in the Colony would 
become the seedbed of political and 
religious revolution. 

It would appear from Dr. Wilson’s 
research that some of the great names 
in American history normally con- 
sidered Founders of our liberties were 
not at first in agreement w ith these 
Presbyterian settlers. One is interested, 
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for example, to discover that Patrick 
Henry, always a stalwart for political 
freedom, was willing to allow the 
clergy of the Colony to be supported 
out of the “general assessment” pro- 
vided the clergy of all sects were 
taken care of. This view Zechariah 
Johnston of the Augusta County Pres- 
byterians could not tolerate. It was 
in a meeting of Hanover Presbytery 
at Tinkling Spring in 1780, that Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Samuel McDowell 
were charged with responsibility for 
making certain “unpolished sentiments 
of liberty” known to the Virginia 
Legislature. 

Let Presbyterians of the twentieth 
century who find themselves reluc- 
tant to allow the Presbyterian Church 
of today to make known its convic- 
tions to national or state legislators, 
read for themselves our early Church 
history in America and discover what 
a large place synods and presbyteries 
made for themselves in shaping the 
political movements of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

For example, on February 22, 1775, 
remembering the heroic struggle of 
their fathers and mothers, and fully 
determined that their parents’ dreams 
must be made to come true, a group 
of Presbyterians adopted what has 
since been called the “Declaration of 





This stone sanctuary built by Tinkling 


Spring Church about 1792 had a gallery which 


Augusta” which speaks eloquently for 
itself: 


“Many of us and our forefathers left 
our native land and explored this once 
savage wilderness to enjoy the free 
exercise of the rights of conscience 
and of human nature. These rights 
we are fully resolved with our lives 
and fortunes, inviolably to preserve; 
nor will we surrender such inesti- 
mable blessings, the purchase of toil 
and danger, to any ministry, to any 
Parliament, or to any body of men 
on earth, by whom we are not re- 
presented, and in whose decisions, 
therefore, we have no voice.” 


~ UCH STATEMENTSs should cause us to 
reconsider our Church’s place in 
American Government and society. 
How can we have a Christian America 
if only secular groups exercise the 
right to make their convictions 
known? By our silence it would ap- 
pear that our Church has gone a long 
way in allowing our American politi- 
cal pattern to become altogether non- 
religious, if not altogether pagan. 

Our Virginia forefathers would 


seem to challenge us to speak out on 
the great moral and religious, and even 
political issues and again put the 
Church in the forefront of our pres- 
ent-day crusade for freedom. 
Security was not a simple thing as 





our forefathers spoke of it two cen- 
turies ago. Somehow we have allowed 
the word to signify little besides food, 
clothes, rent, and pension systems. 
Our Scottish ancestry wanted their 
hearts and minds to be secure as well 
as their bodies, and they expected 
this security to be maintained for their 
children and their children’s children 
through all generations to come. This 
seems all to have been just a part of 
their great Presbyterian dream. 

I would hope that every Presby- 
terian today would take opportunity 
to refresh his spirit by careful read- 
ing of Dr. Wilson’s stirring story, 
“The Tinkling Spring: Headwater of 
Freedom.” Here each will find for 
himself many more “unpolished senti- 
ments” which will stir his heart and 
give him a new insight into and grati- 
tude for the things we have come to 
take so much for granted. 

If taken seriously, the example of 
our Presbyterian ancestry in the Val- 
ley of Virginia might even place our 
Presbyterian Church again in the fore- 
front of those great spiritual forces 
working hard to make our beloved 
America a truly Christian democracy, 
for that has always been an idea basic 
in our Scottish-American heritage 
and an intrinsic part of our great 
Presbyterian dream. END 





was entered by ladder from the outside. 
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, FATHER Of Presbyterianism in Ken- 
tucky is generally conceded to be David Rice, who 
came out from Bedford County, Va., in 1783 at the in- 
vitation of 300 people living in Danville and vicinity. 
For a year he gathered congregations which he organ- 
ized into churches at Danville, Cave Run, and the Forks 
of Dick’s River. 

The following year Adam Rankin from Augusta 
County, Va., accepted a call from the Mount Zion 
Church in process of organization at Lexington, This 
has been termed the first congregation in Kentucky 
which made arrangements for a regular public worship 
service every Sabbath. 

The population shift to Kentucky differed little from 
that to Tennessee. Both sections were highly attractive 
to the Scotch-Irish settler who went west with enough 
money to buy good land. Nature had been generous. 
The virgin soil produced bounteously, and the land- 
hungry pioneer was determined to annex as many acres 
as energy and ingenuity would permit. 


= pANGERS from Indian fighting and 
excitement from land speculation, religion made some 
progress. By 1785 there were twelve Presbyterian con- 
gregations in the central portion of the State. 


Evangelization of coal 
miners in eastern Ken- 
tucky is major project of 
Guerrant Presbytery. 








The Synod of KENTUCKY 


The following year four ministers—David Rice, Adam 
Rankin, Andrew McClure, James Crawford—and five 
ruling elders formed Transylvania Presbytery, the first 
presbytery west of the Alleghenies. It grew so rapidly 
that by 1799 it was divided into three presbyteries— 
Transylvania in central Kentucky, West Lexington in 
the territory east of the Kentucky River, and Washing- 
ton in the region northeast of the Licking River and 
across the Ohio River. Combined membership was 26 
ministers. 

The Synod of Kentucky was organized on October 
14, 1802, at a meeting in Lexington. Rice was elected 
first moderator. 

Part of the enthusiasm for religion during this period 
must be credited to the revival meetings started by 
Presbyterians in an effort to turn men’s attention from 
land and its material wealth to the Church and its spirit- 
ual wealth. Under the leadership of James McGready 
of Logan County the early revivals achieved amazing 
results. Soon, however, religious fervor and fanaticism 
led to excesses which the orthodox Presbyterian theo- 
logian could not accept. 

Since control of the Synod was in the hands of the 
conservative element, the forces of revivalism were 
eventually smothered, and the chief advocates were 
either driven out of the Church or lured back to the 
regular Presbyterian way. 


















With the spread of revivals, demand for preaching 
soon exhausted the supply of ordained ministers, and 
Cumberland Presbytery began to license laymen. Ob- 
jection to this practice by more orthodox members of 
the Synod ultimately led to the formation of a separate 
denomination—the Cumberland Presbyterian Church— 
by those who did not hold such strict requirements for 
ordination. 

Other schisms which rent the early Church were the 
dispute over use of Isaac Watts’ hymns, and the New 
School-Old School controversy relating to the Plan of 
Union with the Congregational Churches. Facing a rap- 
idly expanding West, the General Assembly saw the 
Plan of Union as a means of av oiding duplication i in the 
establishment of new churches, schools, home and for- 
eign mission projects. Broadly speaking, those influ- 
enced by Congregational independency were aligned 
with the New School; those holding to Presbyterian 
organization and control were the Old School. 


Tm DIVISION came in Kentucky in 1838. 
The Synod was predominantly Old School in its views, 
but a small minority refused to accept this decision and 
withdrew. Thus two General Assemblies functioned in 
the Presbyterian Church from 1839 until 1870. 

Feeling against slavery was strong among Presby- 
terian ministers. As a delegate to the first Convention 
to organize a state and adopt a constitution, David Rice 
had fought hard to exclude slavery. Later he advocated 
a plan of gradual emancipation, 

Although opposition to slavery began to weaken in 
Kentucky about 1830, the Presby terian Church there 
resisted slavery at least a decade longer than in any 
other Southern state. 

Although the Synod did not approve the action of 
the General Assembly in upholding the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the War Between the States, separation 
was not discussed until 1865. At the meeting of Synod 
in 1866, the line was finally drawn between those favor- 
ing General Assembly action and those opposed, One 
group, led by Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, organized a 
Synod in conformity with the Assembly. The other 
group formed an independent Synod, which in 1869, 
united with the Southern Presbyterian Assembly or 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

While feeling on this issue ran high throughout the 
Church, it was not very long before the two Synods 
of Kentucky were co- operating in the operation of 
a college and a theological seminary; holding joint an- 
nual sessions; and more recently engaging in joint youth 
work. The two Kentucky Synods celebrated their Ses- 
qui-Centennial jointly in 1952. Both favored the current 
Plan of Union for the Presbyterian Churches U. S, and 
US.A. 

The U. S. Synod when it was organized in 1866 num- 
bered about 6,000 members. By 1954 this number had 
risen to 26,000 communicants in 157 churches. 


EDUCATION 


From the days of Calvin and Knox, Presbyterians 
have been zealous advocates of education. David Rice 
opened the first grammar school in Kentucky in his 














Joint efforts of the two Kentucky Synods, U. S. and U.S.A., are 
Louisville Theological Seminary (top), Youth Work (Synod’s Council, 
center), Centre College, Danville and numerous integrated Churches. 
West Kentucky has a joint Men’s Council. 


home in Lincoln County in 1784. The following year 
it was succeeded by Transylvania Seminary which la- 
ter moved to Lexington. In 1798 the seminary united 
with Kentucky Academy to become Transylvania Uni- 
versity. 

CENTRE COLLEGE was established at Danville in 1819. 
Five years later it officially came under the control of 
Synod, and has remained so to this day. 

Its present faculty is well qualified to continue the 
Christian emphasis and to uphold its scholastic stand- 
ing as well. Twenty-one of its 37 full-time faculty hold 
Ph.D. degrees. 

A new Alumni Memorial Gymnasium was completed 
in 1952. A fine arts building is under construction. 
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Girls’ 4-H Club at Presbyterian Home, Anchorage. 


Young Science Hall was completely renovated in 1948, 
and steel stacks have been installed in the library, 
which houses 67,000 volumes, Fixed endowment stands 
at $2,603,679 or $6,800 per student. 

LOUISVILLE PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY is an 
amalgamation of two seminaries: the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., founded 
Danville in 1853, and the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary of Kentucky established by the Southern Church 
in 1893. Consolidation took place in 1901, and the semi- 
nary continues to be supported by both Churches. Syn- 
ods in our Church which contribute are Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Appalachia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

Seminary enrollment has increased 200 per cent since 
1947. 


= MOST EXCITING news at Louisville these 
days concerns the new campus to be located on a 32- 
acre site near Seneca Park. Deed to the property has 
been acquired and an architect is being selected. Sup- 
porting synods have authorized financial campaigns to 
pay for the move. 

SAYRE SCHOOL at Lexington opened its doors for the 
100th consecutive year in September, 1954. As a Pres- 
byterian school it has a distinguished history at the 
elementary, high school, and junior college levels. To- 





Architect's drawing of $250,000 multi-purpose building under 
construction at Lees Junior College, Jackson. 
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day, as an elementary day school for boys and girls, 
it provides one of the state’s most important communi- 
ties with its only Protestant private school. 

LEES JUNIOR COLLEGE at Jackson points with pride to 
the fact that it has never refused admission to a high 
school graduate from the mountain region of Guerrant 
Presbytery. A unique student aid program provides stu- 
dent loans, work scholarships, and a few outright schol- 
arships for those in need of financial assistance. 

A member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Lees offers a two-year liberal 
arts education for students planning to enter the pro- 
fessions and business. Special attention is given to the 
preparation of elementary school teachers. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HOME FOR CHILDREN at Anchorage 
was chartered in 1849 and went under control of synod 
in 1920. Last year it cared for 66 dependent and ne- 
glected children, Current modernization efforts include 
construction of two new buildings. While the children 
attend public school, they gain work experience on the 
home’s dairy farm. 


JOINT YOUTH WORK 


An interesting feature of Presbyterianism in Ken- 
tucky is its United Youth Work. For the past seven 
years the youth program of the U. S. and U.S.A. 
Churches has been carried on jointly through five areas 
which correspond roughly to our Church’s presbyteries. 
Each area has its own council with one adult advisor 
from our Church and one from the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. All summer conferences, as well as 
year-round activities, are united, thus eliminating du- 
plication of effort. 

On January 1 of this year a joint office of Christian 
Education was established at Centre College by the 
Synods of Kentucky, U. S. and U.S.A. Dr. John R. 
Gosney is the regional field director, administering, 
planning and directing Christian education for both 
synods. Under terms of the agreement, he is adminis- 
tratively related to our Board of Christian Education. 

The Sixth Annual Adult Conference of the Synod 
held at Centre College last month was under the spon- 
sorship of our Church but members of the U.S.A. 
Church were invited to participate. (See page 39) 


ety 


Sayre School, Lexington, educates boys and girls from pre- 
kindergarten through Junior High School. 
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“Make Me a Captive, Lord” 


LMOST ALL OF Us have sung George Matheson’s 

familiar hymn, “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me 

Go.” But do you know “Make Me a Captive, 
Lord”? Both of these were published in 1890 in Dr. 
Matheson’s only book of verse, “Sacred Songs.” 

From early boy hood, Dr. Matheson suffered from a 
handicap that could have been used as an excuse to 
let others wait on him while he did nothing. His father, 
a wealthy merchant in Glasgow, Scotland, could easily 
afford to support him, and his devoted sisters were 
ready and willing to do anything for him. However, 
failing eyesight seemed only to spur him toward greater 
devotion to study and work. During his years at Glas- 
gow University, he was probably the most brilliant 
student of his day, and he was graduated at nineteen. 

Though by now he was completely dependent on 
the ey esight ‘of others, his sisters learned Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew so that they might help him in his studies. 
Becoming a minister in the Church of Scotland, he was 
recognized as a preacher of first rank. Queen Victoria 
summoned him to preach at Balmoral Castle, and she 
was immensely inspired by the experience. 

Not only did he serve well from the pulpit, but he 
refused to let blindness interfere with his pastoral duties. 
Always accompanied by a sister, he regularly made calls 
in the homes of his members. He continued w riting, 
also, Though his first published works were scholarly 
studies in theology, he gradually had to give up the re- 
search necessary for this. He then turned to the inner 
life, w riting in the devotional and mystical area. “Make 
Me a Captive, Lord” shows how well qualified he was 
in this field. 

Dr. Matheson gave the hymn the title, “Christian 
Freedom.” It concentrates on that strange paradox of 
Christianity which the non-Christian finds hard to un- 
derstand. Only as we give ourselves up as prisoners of 
Christ can we become truly free. 

Jesus taught these “conflicting” ideas: “Whoever 
would save his life will lose it; but whoever loses his 
life for my. sake, he will save it.” (Luke 9:24.) 

We go forth to battle for ourselves, wildly brandish- 
ing a sword for protection. Becoming completely ab- 
sorbed in w hat we must do in our power to tackle 
problems of everyday living, we don’t take time to re- 
member how weak we are. As we blunder on with 
great zeal, we fill the shoes of Don Quixote. His cour- 
age and bravery in fighting a windmill were similar to 
our own foolishness. How can we stop ourselves? In 
the words of the hymn, let us pray: 


“Make me a captive, Lord, 

And then I shall be free; 

Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be.” 


If we don’t calm down enough to hear the still small 


voice of God, calling us to yield to Him, we will 
suddenly find ourselves exhausted, discouraged, con- 
fused, “down-in-the-dumps.” With all our nervous, 
self-guided energy used up, we have reached the end 
of our rope. 


“T sink in life’s alarms 
When by myself I stand.” 


Lord, don’t let me break loose like a wild horse, 


anxious to go, but without any direction, Take hold of 
the reins. Instead of letting me foolishly fight the wind- 
mill, take hold of my arms. Handcuff them to Thy 
arms. Moving in Thy strength, then only will they 
have useful and lasting strength of their own. 


“Imprison me within Thine arms 
And strong shall be my hand.” 
For by myself I am too weak to live the Christian 
life. 1 can act only when I am bound with the chain 


of Christ’s love, for as the prisoner of Christ, He gives 
me strength and freedom which are everlasting. 


“Make me a captive, Lord, And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, And I shall conqueror be. 
I sink in life’s alarms When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thine arms, And strong shall be my 
hand. 
“My heart is weak and poor Until it master find; 
It has no spring of action sure—It varies with the wind. 
It cannot freely move Till Thou hast wrought its chain; 
Enslave it with Thy matchless love, And de: schliens it shall 
reign. 
“My power is faint and low Till I have learned to serve; 
It wants the needed fire to glow, It wants the breeze to 
nerve; 
It cannot drive the world Until itself be driven; 
Its flag can only be unfurled When Thou shalt breathe 
from heaven. 
“My will is not my own Till Thou hast made it Thine; 
If it would reach a monarch’s throne It must its crown 
resign; 
It only stands unbent Amid the clashing strife, 
When on Thy bosom it has leant And found in Thee its 
life.” 
—NANCY INSCOE 
Lexington, Virginia 
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Surveying New Books 


NOW |S THE TIME, 
by Lillian Smith. Viking Press. 
120 pages. (1955) Clothbound, 
$2.00. Paperbound, 25 cents. 

The moral position was made clear 
by our last General Assembly: en- 
forced racial segregation is discrimi- 
nation which is out of harmony with 
Church theology and ethics. The legal 
position was made clear by the Su- 
preme Court in its May 17, 1954 deci- 
sion regarding public schools: segre- 
gation based on color is unconstitu- 
tional. Now, as Christians and as 
Americans, what should we do and 
what should we say? 

Lillian Smith, a Georgian born to 
Missionary parents in a foreign field, 
has in this short, intense book cata- 
logued many ways in which we may 
extend our usefulness as proponents of 
Christian brotherhood. The time for 
being useful is now; gradualism is im- 
possible and Christians must act decis- 
ively without delay or surrender to 
the demagogue. ; 

Unfortunately, our denomination, 
and most other denominations too, 
have through the years provided little 
leadership on the issue of race rela- 
tions, which is essentially a moral 
issue. The Church has lagged behind 
the entertainment and sports worlds, 
professional societies, labor unions, 
colleges, and the armed services, to 
mention only a few institutions, But 
we Christians still have ahead of us 
our greatest opportunity and duty for 
providing Christian leadership; the 
time for doing what is right is, as 
always, now. 

—JOHN T. EDMUNDS 


WORSHIP RESOURCES FOR 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
by Charles L. Wallis. Harper 
and Brothers. $4.95. 483 pages. 
Here is an anthology that is differ- 
ent and amazingly well prepared to 
meet the need of the busy pastor or 
director of Christian education be- 
cause it contains fresh material in line 
with current thought with an unusu- 
ally helpful index under the four 
heads: 1) The Christian Heritage. 2) 
The Christian Mission. 3) The Chris- 
tian Home, and 4) The Christian Na- 
tion. It lives up to its title of Re- 
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sources for the Christian Year. And 
beyond the usual headings for Christ- 
mas, Palm Sunday, Easter, Independ- 
ence Day, Thanksgiving, etc., it has 
very helpful sections for Christian 
Education Week, The Festival of the 
Home, Stewardship Sunday, Christian 
Unity Sunday and other such oc- 
casions not usually found so grouped 
in the average anthology. Meaning- 
ful litanies for each occasion are in- 
cluded, together with helpful sugges- 
tions for prayer; a good, but not ex- 
haustive, selection of poetry, and a 
number of very usable prose illustra- 
tions. Many times the active pastor 
who seeks to make each service fresh 
and meaningful, will turn to Wallis’ 
book with gratitude. 


—ANDREW R. BIRD JR., D.D 


A COMPANION TO THE 

STUDY OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 
edited by Roy W. Battenhouse. 
Oxford University Press, New 
York. 425 pages. $5.50. 


This book gives a compact and in- 
teresting biography of the life of St. 
Augustine. It is a well-known story 
of the triumph of God’s grace over 
man’s depravity. 

This story of Augustine’s inward 
combat with sin has become “the in- 
spiration for countless mystics, phi- 
losophers, and poets, who rejoiced in 
a new sense of personal religious 
awakening.” We are reminded that 
“those who may be called the ‘wres- 
tlers with Christ’ find St. Augustine 
second only to St. Paul as their com- 
panion and their guide.” 

The works of Augustine have been 
studied by sixteen distinguished theo- 
logians, each reviewing one aspect of 
Augustine’s theology and philosophy. 
Their survey of Augustine’s writings 
reminds us that this eminent scholar 
laid the foundations of Christian the- 
ology for the sixteen centuries that 
have followed his life. 

Augustine lived in a day of storms 
and _ controversies. Non-Christians 
were prone to blame the Christians 
for the fall of Imperial Rome. “The 
City of God” was the answer Au- 
gustine gave to their charge. 

It is amazing to see how conflicting 
religious viewpoints in our day paral- 


lel those which existed during Au- 
gustine’s lifetime. The way he dealt 
with those conflicts makes profitable 
reading for those who believe the 
Church is “one body in Christ” and 
who are interested in the strength, 
purity, charity, and power of the 
Church today. 

It is exciting to dwell in intellectual 
companionship with some of the best 
known theologians of today and to be 
stimulated by their discussion of such 
subjects as: controversies raised by the 
Manicheans, Donatists, Pelagians, and 
those who opposed the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

Augustine’s thoughts concerning 
faith and reason, the creation of the 
world, the person and work of Christ, 
the Christian ethic, and the devotional 
life, quicken the mind of the modern 
reader. 

This book will prove to be interest- 
ing and profitable to those who enjoy 
a study in the life of one of the great- 
est theologians of the ages. 


—MARSHALL C. DENDY 


YOU CAN WITNESS, 

by William H. McCorkle, Board 
of Church Extension. Paper $1. 
Church Extension study book on 
evangelism. A “down-to-earth” chal- 
lenge to the individual Christian con- 
cerning the expression of his faith to 
others. With a concern for people, a 
willingness to learn, and a desire to be 
used of God, you can witness, says 

this book, and it shows you how. 


BEAUREGARD, NAPOLEON 
IN GRAY, 
by T. Harry Williams, Louisiana 
State University Press, 345 pp., 
$4.50. 

“This book has every requisite of a 
good biography; thoroughness of re- 
search, soundness of judgement, grasp 
of intricate strategic situations, sense 
of proportions, and by no means least, 
literary skill. It is an effective and 
graphic story—the story of a pictur- 
esque personality acting on a great 
stage—and it holds the reader’s inter- 
est from beginning to end, However 
familiar with the Civil War the reader 
may be, he will turn these pages with 
a feeling of suspense and a desire to 
learn how it is going to turn out.” 
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Summer Reading for Children 


Use summertime leisure for profit 
as well as pleasure and begin to read 
the books for use in the Church Ex- 
tension Season this fall. 

Young people and children will 
enjoy the new books about Indian 
Americans. 


INDIAN AMERICANS 


Our Christian concern for the first 
Americans is the theme which young 
people and children of the Church will 
be studying this fall. Here the main 
purpose will be to give an accurate 
picture of Indian Americans as op- 
posed to the impression given on TV, 
in films, and in fiction. In our study, 
we will find no warpaint and feathers, 
no nostalgic tributes to the “Red 
Man” of romantic tales. 

The study introduces us to fellow 
Americans of Indian background, 
Christian and non-Christian. We learn 
how much they have to share with us, 
as well as our responsibility to share 
with them. We see that the privileges 
of worship, education, health, and so- 
cial justice are not fully ours until 
they are shared with fellow Ameri- 
cans. 


For Youth 


DOORS TOWARD THE SUN- 
RISE, 


by. Earle F. Dexter. Cloth $2, 
Paper $1.25. 


This books begins and ends with 
Indian and non-Indian youth rebuild- 
ing a broken-down mission hospital to 
make a center for worship and fellow- 
ship. In it, young people and seniors 
learn of problems young Indian 
Americans are solving and ways in 
which American young people are 
learning to live together. 


NEZBAHS 
LAMB 


THE GIFT IS RICH, 


by E. Russell Carter. Cloth $2, 
Paper $1.25. 


Out of many years of service among 
Indian Americans, the author brings 
deep appreciation of their rich con- 
tribution to American culture. In 
medicine, the arts, music, crafts and 
spiritual perception, Indian Americans 
have deeply influenced the total pat- 
tern of life in this country. 

Mr. Carter has discovered some ex- 
citingly fresh and authentic informa- 
tion about the first Americans. But, 
interested as the reader may be in 
their material contributions, he will 
perhaps be more moved by what he 
discovers about the Indian spirit. The 
second part of the book contains a lib- 
eral selection of Indian poetry and 
prose. 


THIS IS THE INDIAN 
AMERICAN, 


by Louisa R. Shotwell. Paper 
50 cents. 


For use with Doors Toward the 
Sunrise, this picture book tells the 
reader what the Indian American is 
really like and what Churches are do- 
ing to help him “belong.” 


For Pioneers 


THE TURQUOISE HORSE, 
by Eleanor Hull. Cloth $2, 
Paper $1.25. 


This absorbing tale centers around 
Yazi, a Navaho boy. Packed with ac- 
tion, Indian lore, and mystery, it shows 
how Yazi and*his family strive to re- 
solve the conflicts between old tribal 
ways and the Christian way of living. 
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For Juniors 


YAKIMA BOY, 
by Grace W. McGavran. Cloth 
$2, Paper $1.25. 


Denny and Lester are Indian-Ameri- 
can boys who live in the Northwest. 
Lester follows old tribal ways, but 
Denny wants to learn the new ways 
of the mission school, and therein lies 
the conflict. Because of its excellence, 
this previously printed book is being 
recommended for use again. 


For Primaries 


THE GRAY EYES FAMILY, 
by Edith J. Agnew. Cloth $2, 
Paper $1.25. 


The Gray Eyes family live in a 
hogan deep in the Navaho reserva- 
tion, far from towns and stores, Yet 
they are touched by modern life when 
they have to get a “name paper” for 
the new baby, when Tom gets sick 
and needs medicine, and when Father 
goes away to work to earn money for 
them. The missionary lady is always 
ready to help them. She awakens in 
Tom a desire to go to school. This 
fine book has been reprinted because 
it gives children a true picture of some 
Indian-Americans of today. 


For Kindergartners 


NEZBAH’S LAMB, 
by Edith J. Agnew. Packed with 
two other stories—all 3 for $2. 


A delightful story for Kindergarten 
children of a little Navaho girl. This 
is the story of the Adventures of Nez- 
bah, and her pet black lamb. 
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Case Hi 


istory: 


A Bicycle in Brazil 


By MARSHALL GUTHRIE 


Alfenas, Brazil 


ACK IN 1939, you bought a bi- 

cycle, That is, $10 of your gifts 

to foreign missions found their 

way to Brazil in that form. Perhaps 

you'd like to hear the history of the 

wheels you bought—part of the his- 

tory, that is. Because those wheels are 
still rolling after 12,500 miles. 

Your bicycle has been a long way, 
but it is still in good condition. 


If you could find the time to wander 
through the low rolling mountains and 
coffee plantations in the southern part 
of the State of Minas Gerais, you 
might encounter your bicycle and its 
owner. He is a small man, but well 
built. You will be struck by the kind- 
liness and humor in his face, His spry- 
ness belies his 61 years of age. 

This is your evangelist, Waltrudes 
Emerich. 

It was sixteen years ago that Wal- 
trudes Emerich discovered the sec- 
ond-hand bicycle. Immediately he 
started for the town of Varginha 59 
miles away to ask Rev. A. L. Davis, 
pioneer missionary in charge of the 
field, for funds to buy his prize. Im- 
pressed by his friend’s zeal, Mr. Davis 
found a way to convince the East 
Brazil mission to make the investment. 

Mr. Emerich was on his way! 

Not that he hadn’t been busy before. 
He calculates he had already walked 
1,250 miles on missionary journeys, 
visiting regularly three preaching 
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points twelve, fifteen, and nineteen 
miles from Boa Esperanca where he 
was stationed. 

After acquiring his new wheels he 
added two more places: the town of 
Cambuguira 14 miles away (where 
there is now a thriving congregation ) 
and the village of Eremita 29 miles 
away. [hese trips he made every week, 
in addition to many more on which he 
sometimes followed the cattle paths 
when no roads existed. 


M. EMERICH KNOWS just how to 
: arrive at a country store and 


Waltrudes Emerich on his trusty cycle. 





turn the conversation into a sermon. 
Soon the crowd has gathered around 
him, and he is telling the Good News. 
His characteristic pose is to preach 
with both hands as high as possible, 
with his Bible lifted high before his 
listeners. 

Though he now makes many of his 
longer trips in company with other 
missionaries, the bicycle still gets its 
share of travel. When the evangelist 
wants to advise a village of his pres- 
ence, he makes a round through the 
streets. Soon the children are swarm- 
ing after him, and people are saying, 
“The short one with the bicycle 1s 
here again.” The success of the street 
corner meeting is guaranteed. 

The priest in Alfenas, where Mr. 
Emerich now lives, did him the honor 
of making a special announcement in 
church. “That little one gives out a lot 
of tracts and interesting stories, and 
has a way about him. But I want to 
warn you not to read his folders!” 
With this propaganda from the good 
father, people seem all the more eager 
to have something to read about the 
Gospel. 

Mr. Emerich proudly posed w ith his 
bicycle and asked that his apprecia- 
tion and love be expressed. Patting 
the worn front wheel, he said with a 
wink and a smile, “This bicycle and 
I are getting newer every day. We've 
still got a lot of miles left in us.’ 

And you know, I think if he had 
his choice, he wend like to arrive at 
the Pearly Gates astride your bicycle. 

END 

















RUE HAPPINESS IN FAMILY LIVING 
has never been the product of 
avoiding all our disappointments, 

reverses, and problems. But the family 

that learns to cope with these im- 

postors, even to meet them with cheer- 

fulness and faith, has a firmer hold on 
happiness than it otherwise would. 

As parents we naturally seek to 
shield our children (as well as our- 
selves) from adversity. Most of us 
would do anything to evade disap- 
pointment. Yet when carried to excess, 
this trouble- -dodging brings its own 
problems. 

Unless our children face up to life’s 
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Disappointment 
in the Family 








problems in their growing years, they 
may be altogether unprepared when 
life’s major tests confront them. There 
is real wisdom in the advice that par- 
ents think out their own philosophy 
about life’s recurring crises, consider- 
ing how to face them, to accept them 
without bitterness, to learn from them, 
and (greatest of all) to cultivate a 
calm trust in God throughout. Parents 
who can do this may expect their chil- 
dren to catch something of that same 
faith. 


 Joerseng po find it possible to de- 
velop a technique for the handling 


of disappointments. In fact, it is easier 
for them than for the individual be- 
cause they have the element of mu- 
tual support. 

Some families have quite deliber- 
ately worked out an attitude toward 
the unforeseen upsets that inevitably 
come with daily living. They don’t 
fuss or despair. T hey accept these in- 
termittent difficulties, and family life 
goes on with fairly good grace. 

On the other hand, there are families 
that stumble along without ever think- 
ing through what their blighted hopes 
really mean, and without working out 
a plan to meet them. (See next page) 
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No family escapes disappointments. 


The Christian family copes with them. 


A man loses his job for a time, and 
his home experiences utter gloom and 
depression. But in another family with 
the same problem there is confidence 
among the members and a trust that in 
time their circumstances will work to- 
gether for good. Daughter may be 
denied entrance to the college of her 
choice and darkness may then settle 
on family life, or she may apply to 
another, feeling sure that a momentary 
setback may yet prove a bigger oppor- 
tunity. 

Christian parents ought to live by a 
consistent Christian philosophy so they 
can lead their children in a sure direc- 
tion when disappointments come. 


eh UNATELY, however, we the par- 
ents are not always obligated to 
set the standard for our children. One 
of the astonishing and lovely factors 
about family life is that the chil- 
dren themselves at times are rods of 
strength for their parents. 

In one family of our acquaintance, 
there came that heavy burden so many 
families must know sooner or later, 
serious illness. The father was to be 
placed in a sanitarium for a period of 
at least one year, and possibly more. 
It was a harassed mother who tried to 
collect her own thoughts and at the 
same time plan how to break this news 
to her children. They needed help in 
their adjustment to it, for their rela- 
tionship to their father was very close. 

One night as she sat by their bed- 
side she heard one of the little girls 
praying: “. . . And dear God, help 
Mother to get along somehow while 
Daddy is so sick. And we will help 
her too.” The mother’s silent prayer 
was one of deep thanksgiving for the 
grace of God working through the 
lives of little ones. 


Accepting Our Disappointments 


It should go without saying (but it 
doesn’t) that the first rule about meet- 
ing life’s disappointments is to ac- 
knowledge them, To pretend that we 
aren’t bothered by them isn’t a bit 
realistic. Illness, economic troubles, 
disputes, broken hopes: these come to 
any household. Some people do man- 
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age to go along appearing as though 
nothing is amiss, but this is basically 
an unhealthy attitude toward life and 
ought never to be confused with the 
courageous and cheerful demeanor 
that is developed not by ignoring dif- 
ficulty but in spite of it. 


Learning from Disappointments 


Often we refer whimsically to the 
“School of Hard Knocks” because 
there is an educational aspect to our 
difficulties. They have much to teach 
us for the future about how to bear 
them, how to conquer them, how to 
cancel them altogether. 





Ruth McAfee Brown 


Some of our finest opportunities for 
teaching our children come in these 
experiences. The late Professor Samuel 
Hamilton of New York University 
used to say that parents can use every 
incident that happens from the first 
jingle of the alarm clock until the last 
member of the family retires for the 
night. 

In the Russell family, for instance, 
son Ted wanted above everything else 
to be a baseball player. He was nine 
years old and in the fourth grade. His 
father had seen to it that he had all the 
equipment necessary. Then the family 
had to move into a new community, 
where Ted had to get acquainted all 
over again. 

One Saturday morning he went out 
to play ball with the neighborhood 
gang. But he was back home in an 
hour with a tear-stained face that 
showed deep misery. “They kicked 


me off the team, and I'll never play 
with them again,” he blurted out. 

Ted’s folks were wise in the ways 
of boys. They comforted him and 
made him see that what was a tremen- 
dous disgrace in his estimation did not 
cause them to lose faith in him. They 
were the best friends he had in the 
world, and they would stand by him. 

But it was his dad who realized that 
a good reason lay behind this rejection 
by the team. He had not spent much 
time with the lad since starting his 
new work, and the youngster simply 
wasn’t able to play the game. Not even 
in fourth-grade competition had he 
any chance of being voted the most 
valuable player. 

That very evening the two of them 
got into their training season, They 
played catch, and Ted’s dad began to 
give him pointers about throwing, bat- 
ting, and running. Before long other 
neighbors and boys were joining them 
in the lot behind the house. Together 
these men and boys went to some of 
the games in the area and watched for 
pointers on good ball-playing. Baseball 
magazines and pictures of the current 
heroes began to show up in Ted’s 
room, It wasn’t long until Ted was a 
regular on the team. 

A wise father had not sailed into 
the heartless fourth-graders with de- 
mands that they let his boy be on the 
team. Knowing that small boys can be 
brutal about such things, Ted’s dad 
got at the problem through Ted. He 
resolved to make a hard experience an 
educational opportunity. 

Jinny’s parents, on the other hand, 
could do with a bit of instruction here. 
When their darling daughter was 
omitted from the invitation list for a 
local birthday party, their pride was 
hurt, and they discussed the issue with 
heat in the— family circle. Pro and 
con, they talked about this slight be- 
fore Jinny. Not long after, Jinny 
“hated” all the other girls who had 
gone to the party, and would not 
speak to any of them. 

These parents had never carefully 
considered what they had said about 
the issue in front of Jinny or the effect 
it would have on the behavior patterns 
of a little girl. They would have been 
shocked had they been told that such 
information helped to build into a 
little personality unwholesome attl- 
tudes toward disappointments. ' 

Instead of trying to discover how tt 
came about that their daughter had 
been shunned (it might have been no 
more than forgetfulness, or it may 
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have been something objectionable in 
Jinny ), they blamed other people for 
jt. Unfortunately they became in- 
censed, pampered Jinny in this tem- 

orary crisis, and resolutely managed 
to learn nothing from experience. 


Faith Makes a Difference 


Faithful reliance upon God in Christ 
makes the greatest difference in meet- 
ing any crisis. The quality of faith is 
of tremendous influence in facing up 
to problems of any sort. Skill in prob- 
lem-solving is gained only as we reach 
out to a greater strength than ours to 
help us in the experience. 

The White House Conference on 
Children and Youth a few years ago 
phrased this ideal well in their desire 
“for every child—moral and religious 
training which will enable him to 
stand up to the pressures of life.” 

Not only cheerfulness and an ability 
to learn from hardships, but also a 
calm faith in Him who cares and 
makes things “work together for good 
to them that love God”—these make 
it possible for the family to survive 
disappointment, 


Six Things to Remember 


1, The truly happy family is not 
without problems and disappoint- 
ments, but has learned how to cope 
with them. 


2. Because of their mutual support a 
family is better able to meet problems 


together than any individual could 
alone. 


3. The mature person makes no at- 
tempt to shut his eyes to life’s dis- 
appointments but faces them squarely 
in order to attack them. This sets an 


important example for the youngsters 
of a family. 


4, Rare is the disappointment from 
which we can learn nothing. 


5, When the troubles pile up, it helps 
to talk them over. That’s one way to 
use the family council. They can also 
be discussed with the family’s pastor. 
Even more important is talking about 
them to God, in prayer. 


6, Faith in God makes a tremendous 
difference when difficulties invade the 
home. That home is best able to meet 
them which has previously established 
a strong Christian faith. END 





God grant me serenity to accept the 
things I cannot change, courage to 
change the things I can change, and 
wisdom to know the one from the 
other. —REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Plan Book 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


“Two Major Issues,” 1954 General 
Assembly Report. Single copy free. 

“A Christian in Politics,’ by M. M. 
Smith. 

“Are You a Good Citizen?” by Mar- 
garet McDowell McDougal. 

Joint Statement of the Reformed Faith 
in Relation to Social Action. 

Report of the Council of Christian 
Relations to the 1955 General As- 
sembly. PRESBYTERIAN SUR- 
VEY, June, p. 16. Single copy free. 
(All of the above leaflets and book- 
lets are available from the Promo- 
tion Department, Board of Church 
Extension, 341 Ponce de Leon Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.) 


CHURCH EXTENSION SEASON 
September 26-October 23 
(Order materials now) 


You Can Witness, by William H. 
McCorkle. New Church Extension 
study book on evangelism—a chal- 
lenge to the individual Christian 
concerning the expression of his 
faith to others. On sale at Presby- 
terian Book Stores. $1. 

Two packets of material available 
from Board of Church Extension, 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., At- 
lanta 5, Ga., contain the annual re- 
port, Church Extension at Work, 
audio-visual aids folder, the Prayer 
Guide, a poster, etc. 

Frontiers of Hope by Charles H. Gib- 
boney. Comprehensive study book 
on the total work of Church Ex- 
tension. 


INDIAN AMERICANS 


Our Christian concern for the first 
Americans is the theme which young 
people and children of the Church 
will be studying this fall. Here, the 
main purpose will be to give an ac- 
curate picture of Indian Americans 
as opposed to the impression given on 
TV, in films and fiction. The study 
introduces us to fellow Americans of 
Indian background, Christian and non- 
Christian. We learn how much they 
have to share with us, as well as our 
responsibility to share with them. 
Doors Toward the Sunrise, by Dex- 
ter, and This Is the Indian American, 
by Shotwell—for use by Young Peo- 
ple and Seniors. Presbyterian Book 
Stores. Paper $1.25 and 50 cents. 


New Film on Indian Americans: “Song 
of the Shining Mountains.” Pro- 
duced by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, National Council of 
Churches. 16mm. sound, color 
movie, running time 30 minutes. 
Available from Board of Church 
Extension only. $2.50 plus shipping 
charge to next point of showing. 
(Send your booking early) 

Filmstrip: “Strangers in Their own 
Land.” The struggle of an Indian 
American family to find its place 
in a modern city, Full color, 75 
frames with script, purchase price 
$5, rental $2.50. Available only from 
Presbyterian Bookstore, Richmond 
9, Va. 

Play: “Caught Between,” by Helen 
Kromer. This one-act play shows 
how a Navaho boy finds his rightful 
place in society with the aid of an 
Indian-American pastor. Cast: two 
women, six men, one boy, and ex- 
tras. 50 cents. 





Dear Editor: 


Let me congratulate you on the 
April issue of the PRESBYTERIAN sUR- 
vey. You have not only given good 
coverage to the work of our Church, 
but you have also challenged us with 
the thinking and responsibilities of 
the ecumenical Church. The very fine 
discussion of the Christian Church 
and racial discrimination by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Mays lifts the problem above 
the parochial setting into the context 
of Christian Scripture, Christian his- 
tory, and the Christian Church. To 
face any problem in the proper frame 
of reference is to go a long way to- 
ward arriving at a proper solution. 

I am enthusiastic about what you 
are doing with the survey. Our con- 
gregation is making plans to place the 
SURVEY in the home of every member. 


—JOHN H. LEITH, Minister 
First Presbyterian Church 
Auburn, Alabama 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations to you on the new 
look of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. Add- 
ing the Men’s Work section will mean 
a great deal to Men’s Work in the 
Assembly. 


—LT. COL. POWELL A, FRASER 
United States Army, Europe 
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TEN CANDLES FOR THE 





EN YEARS AGO this June the 

United Nations became a reality 

in San Francisco. Celebration of 
the anniversary began in June and will 
culminate on United Nations Day, 
October 24. This is a good time for 
churches to take stock of the achieve- 
ments and weaknesses of the UN as 
an instrument for securing peace in 
the world and for promoting the 
welfare of mankind. 

To be sure, it has proved to be very 
imperfect and to have glaring weak- 
nesses. Yet it has been a channel for 
doing many good things and holds 
out hope for peace in a weary world. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
les has well stated: “Much of the work 
of the United Nations is not spectacu- 
lar. It is work that is done quietly, day 
by day in many countries of the 
world, but the sum total of it is of tre- 
mendous significance from the stand- 
point of peace, security, and justice 
with which the United States is so 
concerned.” 

What are some of the more impor- 
tant achievements of the United Na- 
tions? 


1. Hope for a Weary World. 


It has served as a medium for keep- 
ing hope alive for a peaceful world. 
The longer a Third World War can 
be prevented, the stronger becomes 
the hope that the United Nations will 
be able to fulfill its purpose. Actually, 
a series of “incidents” with war po- 
tential have been handled by the UN 
with some degree of success. 

We should remember the work of 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, through the of- 
fices of the UN, in stopping wide- 
spread hostilities between Arabs and 
Jews. Other trouble spots, such as In- 
donesia, Pakistan, and India, have been 
the concern of the UN. More recently 
its Secretary General, Dag Hammar- 
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skjold, journeyed to Peiping in an ef- 
fort to secure the release of captured 
U. S. aviators. 

The UN can accomplish things that 
no one government could possibly do. 


2. Declaration of Human Rights. 


December 10, 1948, was the day on 
which the historic Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights was proclaimed by the 
UN. History may remember this day 
as a turning point in the life of man- 
kind. The preamble to the Declaration 
reads as follows: 


“WHEREAS recognition of the inher- 
ent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of 
freedom, justice, and peace in the 
world, 

“WHEREAS disregard and contempt 
for human rights have resulted in bar- 
barous acts which have outraged the 
conscience of mankind, and the advent 
of a world in which human beings 
shall enjoy freedom of speech and be- 
lief and freedom from fear and want 
has been proclaimed as the highest as- 
piration of the common people, 

“WHEREAS it is essential, if man is 
not to be compelled to have recourse. 





Emblem commemorates tenth birthday of UN. 


as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that human 
rights should be protected by the rule 
of law, 

“WHEREAS it is essential to promote 
the development of friendly relations 
between nations, 

“WHEREAS the peoples of the United 
Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, and in the equal rights 
of men and women, and have deter- 
mined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger free- 
dom, 

““wHEREAS Member States have 
pledged themselves to achieve, in co- 
operation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, 

“WHEREAS a Common understanding 
of these rights and freedoms is of the 
greatest importance for the full real- 
ization of this pledge, 

“NOW THEREFORE THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY proclaims THIS UNIVERSAL DEC- 
LARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS as a Com- 
mon standard of achivement for all 
peoples and all nations, to the end that 
every individual and every organ of 
society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teach- 
ing and education to promote respect 
for these rights and freedoms and by 
progressive measures, national and in- 
ternational, to secure their universal 
and effective recognition and observ- 
ance, both among the peoples of Mem- 
ber States themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their juris- 
diction.” 


3. Promotion of Social Welfare. 


The United Nations offers a chan- 
nel through which nations may help 
one another solve their (See page 46) 
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Chureh Extension at Work 








Missionary 
Support 


(Personnel whose work 
jointly by the Board of Church Extension | 
and the local Presbytery.) 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 
Presbytery of Lafayette 


*Ferguson, Rev. D. K., Marshall, Mo. 
McGarey, Rev. Wm. P., Point Lookout, 
Mo. 
Crockett, Rev. John, Forsyth, Mo. 
Robb, Rev. W 
Furkin, Rev. 


R. W., California, Mo. 


Presbytery of Missouri 
Wilke, Rev. Walter W., Fulton, Mo. 
Presbytery of Potosi 
Dilworth, Rev. Charles W., Clarkton, 
Mo. 
Evans, Rev. 
Mo. 
Short, Rev. 


Louis E., 
Edwin R., Sikeston, Mo. 


Presbytery of St. Louis 


is financed | 


’, Luther, Longwood, Mo. | 


| *Barber, Rev. E. 


Ste. Genevieve, | 


Duncan, Rev. James P., Robertson, 
Mo. 
Henderson, Rev. T. Chalmers, Des | 


Peres, Mo. 
Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Tuscumbia, Mo. 


Presbytery of Upper Missouri 
Brown, Rev. Walter L., Independence, 
M0, 
|Seneker, Rev 
North, Mo. 
Vanlandingham, 
mond, Mo. 


Dwight, Kansas City 


Rev. John, Rich- 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Presbytery of Albemarle 
*Hassell, Rev. J. W., Greenville, N. C. 
te Rev. H. F., Rocky Mount, 
i} 


H., Goldsboro, 
, Edenton, N. C. 


Farmville, N. ¢ 
B., Washington, 


aw Rey. W. B. 
N. 

Mac Ke; snzie, Rev. J. D. 
Morton, Rev. W. D., 


Mc - hee, Rev. V. 
N. ¢ 


Murray, Rev. Jon E., 
Norman, Rev. Dan BE. 
Pharr, Rev. 8. Yorke, 
W illingh am, Rev. E 


New Bern, N. C. 
, Tarboro, N. C. 
Kinston, N. C. 
, Greenville, 
Dulin, Rev. D. H. 
Jicholson, Rev. W. 
Brooks, Rev. a. W. ] 
N. 


a0. 


he? N..©. 
Wilson, N. . 
, Roc ky Mount, 
Miller, Rev. Snow Hill, N. ¢ 


Presbytery of Concord 


“Southall, Rev. Thompson B., States- 
ville, N. “* 

Boyle, Rev. W. P., Lenoir, N.C. 

Cook, Rey. y S., Harmony, N.C. 


Farrior, Rev. S. ( 
Metts, Rev. ”| 3 
Cs ariton, Rev. 


., Concord, N. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Daniel, Kannapolis, 


N. C. 
Marion, N. C. 
Robe ~~ Old Fort, N. Cc 


Lotck. ‘Rev. W. = , Marion, 
Mc Right, Rev. ‘A., 
| Park, Rev. 


*Presbytery’ s Executive Secretary, Sup- 


erintendent of Home Missions, President 


Were rintendent of School, Director of 
0 


“—, Rev. John A., 


Rev. J. 


China Grove, 


Smith, Hector, Morganton, 


Hayes, Rev. Richard P., Glen Alpine, 

Porter, Rev. 
N, C. 

Cowan, Rev. L. F., Lenoir, N. € 


Presbytery of Fayetteville 


*Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Carswell, Rev. A. D., Spring Lake, 
N.C. 

Me Bath, Rev. H. A., Eagle Springs, 


Peni Rev. R. Linden, N.C 

Phillips, Rev. R. i Qo N.C 

Horne, Rev. Paul ie Fayetteville, 
N.C 


Lessley, Rev. Anthony, Be Rr: N. C. 
Dail, Rev. John R., Angie r, N. 
Reid, Miss Julia, Fayetteville, 7 Cc. 


Presbytery of Granville 

L., Raleigh, N.C. 
Rev. C. I., Durham, N. C. 
Rev. Galen, Willow Spr‘ngs, 


Alfred E., 
Joseph W 
Jesse M., 


Calcote, 
E 0 


yi the as, Rev. 

Walker, Rev. 

Parks, Rev. 
N.C 


., Selma, N.C. 
Willow Springs, 


Berry, Rev. Robert L., Oxford, N.C. 
Johnson, Mr. Charles E., 


Presbytery of Kings gy 
Potter, Rev. A. L. , Mt. Holly, C 
Kov ach, Rev. J. , Columbus, NN % 
Dale, Rev. H. W., Be ssemer City, N. C. 
Me Alister, Rev. Fred R. Jr., Ga astonia, 
Rev. Pm. 
Young, Rev. J. W., 
Robards, Rev. 


N. 

R: eid, W. Mt. 
N.C. 

Ellenboro, N. C. 

Henry, Gastonia, N.C. 


Presbytery of Mecklenburg 


Rev. R. H., Charlotte, N. C. 
Rev. Crawford A., Stanfield, 


*Stone, 

White, 
N.C. 

Dudley, Rev. 


Lyerly, Rev. M. ¢ 
McLean, Rev. C 


Bland, Charlotte, N. C. 
x., Charlotte, N.C. 
{., Monroe, N. C. 


Rowan, Rev. C. ‘H., Waxhaw, N.C. 

Hogue, Rev. Wylie 8., Waxhaw, N. C. 
( ‘offey, Rev. C. McD. III, Stanfield, 
aii Rev. W. J., Monroe, N.C. 


Hunt, Miss Kathryn E., Morris Field. 
N.C 


Matson, Miss Florence, Charlotte, N.C. 


Sanford, Miss Laura Faucette, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

Barker, Rev. Dwight L., Rockingham, 
N.C. 

Allen, Rev. Andrew A., Charlotte, 

Taylor, Mrs. Geraldine Robinson, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Taylor, Rev. W. T., Charlotte, N.C. 
Baucom, Rev. Vance, Charlotte, N C. 
Garner, Rev. James Samuel, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Presbytery of Orange 
*Patterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro, 
N.C 


Rev. Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Brown, Rev. William, Reidsville, N.C. 

DeSanto, Rev. C harles, Whitsett, N.C. 

Jennings, Rev. Chas. W. , Wentworth, 


King, Rev. Ray E., Greensboro, N. C. 

May, Rev. Carl, Le: asburg, N. C. 

Morrow, Rev. Guy, Burlington, N. c.| 

McNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point, 
N.C. 


Andrews, Louie, 
rc 


James E., Stony Point, | 


| 


Kenly, N.C. | 


Raleigh, N.C. | 


Holly, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Poole, 


Rev. Scott M., Siler City, N.C. 
Rock, 
N.C. 


Rey. Robert B., Broadway, 

Westerfie Id, Rev. W. H., 
N. 

Sanford, N. C. 


Burlington, 
W hy Rev. John, 


Presbytery of Winston-Salem 


*Garrison, Rev. P. J. Jr., Winston- 
Salem, N.C 
Young Re Vv. Troy A. Jr., North Wilkes- 


boro, N. 
Jackson, Rev. James R., Jefferson, 


Bavie. Rev. Gaston, Pine Hall, N. C. 
Luke, Rev. John W., Glendale Springs, 
N.C 


Rev. Harry F., Flat Rock, 


Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., 
a. _ Rev. William 
N. 


Barnett, 
N.C. 
Lansing, N.C. 

E., Lexington, 

ion, Miss Zeta, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


Acheson, Miss Glendale 
Springs, N.C. 


Evelyn, 


Presbytery of Wilmington 


“Taylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington, N.C. 
Clark, Rev. P. L., Burgaw, N.C. 
Clark, Rev. J. Fitzhugh, Rocky Point, 

N. ¢ 


Conyers, Rev. W. Priestly, III, More- 
head City, N.C. 
Doherty, Rev. George W., Chinquapin, 


N. 
Hutcheson, — Fletcher C 





S., Tabor 
City, 
Little, sg W. F. F., Pollocksville, 
cel Rev. James A., Wilmington, 
my, 


Mes v cod, Rev. 


N. 
Plexico, Rev. J. Clyde, Leland, N.C. 
Stevens, Rev. Neill G., Tar Heel, N. Cc 
Tue wit Rev. Leslie 
N. 


Joseph B., Southport, 


a Rev. Samuel N., Acme, N. C. 


c. Chadbourn, 


Williams, Rev. George B. Jr., Havelock, 
N.C. 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Presbytery of Durant 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo, Okla. 
Austin, Rev. J. F., Durant, Okla. 
Cook, Rev. W. N., Antlers, Okla. 
Mills, Rev. Chas. J., Madill, Okla. 
Yeargan, Rev. M. C., Sulphur, Okla. 


Presbytery of Indian 

*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo, Okla. 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell, Okla. 
Colbert, Rev. Watson, Fillmore, 
Harrison, Rev. Richard, Talihina, 

Okla 
Imotiche »y, Rev. Jonas, Fillmore, 
Wisdom, Rev. Elijah, Bromide, 
Thompson, Miss Grace, 

Okla. 


Presbytery of Mangum 


Baker, Rev. M. L., Lawton, Okla. 
Riccobe ene, Rev. 8., Shawnee, Okla. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Presbytery of Bethel 
| “Fomine, Rey. Fred A., York, 8. C. 


Baker, Rev. Walter L., Blackstock, 
8. C. 
Clyde, Rev. E. C., Waxhaw, N, C 


Adkins, Rev. J. E., Lancaster, 8S. C. 
Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, S. C. 
Owen, Rev. J. T., Lancaster, S. C. 
Sherer, Rev. Tilden, Sharon, 8. C. 


Okla. | 


Okla. | 
Okla. | 
Bennington, | 


a ums, Rev. Laurence, Van Wyck, 
S.C. 


Wood, Rev. Miles C., Fort Mill, 8S. C. 
Be asley, Rev. T. H., Chester, S. C. 


Presbytery of Charleston 
har Rev. Edward G., Charleston, 


Kine, Rev. W. T., Allendale, S 
Barr, Rev. L. L., Moncks ¢ hy S. C. 


Presbytery of Congaree 
a n, Rev. H. F. Jr., Columbia, 


Parvin, Rev. W. R., Lugoff, S 
Ke nnedy, Rev. Jac k ie + eden ty Aike on, 
8. C, 
Hoover, Rev. Thos. B., Cayce, 8. C. 
Presbytery of Enoree 
*W. wie Rev. J. W., 


Alle n, ‘Rev. C . F., Wellford, 8. C. 
Coon, Rev. R. F., Jonesville, 8. C. 

C raig, Re v.J.F. Jr. 5 ot oe Cc, 
Davies, Rev. R. W., na -buck, 8. 
Davis, Rev. Are hie, "Union, 8. C. 
Mowbray, nev: 2. Ba Spartanburg, 


Glenn Springs, 


The ae Rev. L. 

Terrell, Rev. C 

Womac i, 
Rest, 


., Union, 8. C. 
Reidville, 8. C. 
M. Jr., Travelers 


“E, 
= w. 2. 


Presbytery of Harmony 
Rhodes, Rev. William C., St. Stephens, 
s.C 


Buhler, Rev. W. R., New Zion, 8. C. 


Presbytery of Pee Dee 


Arnold, Rev. W. D., Loris, 8. C. 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim, 


Med on, Rev. Chas., Society Hill, 
s.C 
Simpson, Rev. A. M., Latta, S. C. 


Simpson, Rev. T. E. , Soe iety Hill, S.C. 


Presbytery of Piedmont 
Davidson, Rev. J. B., Pendleton, 8. C,. 
McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Liberty, 8. C. 
Stowe, Rey. Joe E., Williamston, 8. C. 


~ 


Presbytery of South Carolina 
*McGill, Rev. F. T., Donalds, 8. C. 


Wells, Rev. A. B., Calhoun Falls, 8S. C. 
Pollock, Rev. Kenneth, Clinton, = Cc. 
Coker, Rev. Roy W., Abbeville ~ Een 
Fraser, Rev. H. B., Greenwood, C. 
SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 
Presbytery of Columbia 
Robinson, Rev. Bruce, Delrose, Tenn. 
Drake, Rev. Louis, Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn. 
Rogers, Rev. Fred 8., Lynville, Tenn. 
Holt, Rev. Homer C., Petersburg, 
Tenn. 


Presbytery of Memphis 
Andrews, Rev. A. E., Memphis, Tenn. 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Memphis, Tenn. 
Burton, Rev. Willi: im, Memphis, Tenn. 
Davis, Re v. Ralph W., Reagan, Tenn. 


Dickson, Rev. R. M. , Bethel Springs, 
Tenn. 
Hall, Rev. Thos. O., Stanton, Tenn. 
Harper, Rev. Chas. A., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Keller, Rev. W. Chester, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Powers, Rev. Minor E., Covington, 
Tenn 


Reed, Rev. John T., Millington, Tenn. 
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“A Man Called Peter’ 


Twentieth Century-Fox has 
mounted this presentation with every 
possible advantage in talent and tech- 
nique. It was shot in CinemaScope 
and color. Stars Richard Todd and 
Jean Peters have both achieved nota- 
ble artistic successes and in “A Man 
Called Peter” are supported by a re- 
markable cast. Samuel G. Engel pro- 
duced and Henry Koster directed 
from Mrs. Catherine Marshall’s phe- 
nomenal best seller of the same name. 
Academy Award winning writer, 
Eleanore Griffin, wrote the script. 


THE STORY 


Born to an impoverished family in 
an industrial suburb of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1903, Peter Marshall’s earliest 
ambition was the sea. Frustrated in 
his earliest attempts to fulfill this am- 
bition, he remained under the influ- 
ence of his prayerful Scots family 
long enough to aspire to the ministry. 

An attempt to achieve divine orders 
while working and supporting him- 
self failed and Peter Marshall was 
thinking of going to sea. Contemplat- 


ing this as he crosses a moor on a dark 
night, he suddenly stops and calls, 
“Who is it?” He proceeds and trips 
full length. He puts his hand ahead of 
him into nothingness. He has fallen 
on the brink of an abandoned quarry. 
On his knees, he looks upward and 
exclaims, “So it was YOU who called 
me!” 

When Peter returns home, he ex- 
ultantly tells his mother, that God has 
called him to the ministry and is send- 
ing him to America. From that day 
forward Peter considers himself com- 
pletely in the hands of God—or The 
Chief, as he calls Him. 

Things are difficult in America at 
first and Peter fears he has misunder- 
stood The Chief. But by a series of 
near-miracles he finds himself succes- 
sively in theological seminary and 
then a remarkably successful young 
preacher. 

As pastor of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church in Atlanta, Peter’s serv- 
ices appeal greatly to young people, 
among them Catherine Wood, a stu- 
dent at nearby Agnes Scott college. 
She adores him from a distance, along 


with many other young women, but 
he is only casually aware of her, 
Church work throws them together 
and his awareness increases, but re- 
mains impersonal. Suddenly The Chief 
reveals to Peter the miracle of love, 

They are married and Peter is called 
to the pastorate of famed New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The strain on Peter ultimately takes 
its toll and he suffers a serious, if dra- 
matic, heart attack in the pulpit in 
1946. He recovers but spurns the doc- 
tors orders and the advice of his 
family and friends to take things 
easier. He believes that whether he 
lives or dies is wholly in the hands of 
The Chief and he continues to labor 
strenuously in His service. Against all 
advice he accepts the post of chaplain 
of the U. S. Senate, where his tren- 
chant prayers bring him a_ national 
reputation. 

But it is all too much and in 1949, 
he is stricken with another, this time 
fatal, heart attack at the age of 46. 
For a protracted season Catherine 
seeks for some explanation of the un- 
timely death of this good, young man. 
One day it comes to her that the 
answer lies in Peter’s final words to 
her: “See you, darling. See you in the 
morning.” 





Stewart, Rev. W. T., 
Thrower, Rev. W. W., 


Trenton, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Presbytery of Nashville Texas 


Alexander, Rev. William, Nashville, 


enn. 

Baker, Rev. Thomas, Nashville, 
Bittinger, Rev. J. B., Nashville, 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., Rock Island, 
Hall, Rev. Walter F., Nashville, 
Hooker, Rev. Floyd, Wartrace, 


Texas 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 
on 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 


Tenn *Dennis, 


Pollard, Rev 
Ramirez, Rev 
Richardson, 


Schaeffer, Rev. Walter FE., 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


Presbytery of East Hanover 
Rev. N. I 


T. H., Woodsboro, Texas | 
S. G., Taft, Texas Christian, Rev. J. 
tev. L. A., San Antonio, | Emurian, Rev. 


Chambers, Rev. 
San Antonio, 


Presbytery of Potomac 


*Hammond, Rev. D. 
Maryland 


Brown, Rev. 


, Richmond, Va. 


Smith, Rev. Sherwood, Warwick, Va. _ | 
A., Franklin, Va. 

S. K., Norfolk, Va. 
James C., 


Kirk, Baltimore’ 


Everett K., 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Presbytery of Bluestone 
*Ray, Rev. Robert, Oak Hill, W. Va. 
Morgan, Rev. Norman, Pinevillé 
Va 


NV. 
Ms anning, Rev. Fred Sr., Vivian, W. . 
Landrum, Rev. O. C Sex arbro, W. V 
Bohn, Rev. Paul, Prince ston, W. Va. 
Gladney, Rev. Herschel L., Winon: 
W. Va. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Alexandria, 


Presbytery of Greenbrier 


. ‘ Miata candi aiaees : - : S Fs 1 . Rick 1 A., Washing- | 
oo a a nee, Elligan, Rev. Irvin, Richmond, Va. vice *D.( raeene nie | Moore, Rev. Charles W., Elkins, W. V: 
as as a Rev. Eugene C., Richmond, Miles, aby Robert S., Falls Church, | Gray, Rev. Robert R., Union, W. * 
a 2 1p , a : al la. | Fleming, Rev. J. K., Greenville, W. Vi 
SENGD OF TEXAS Paulson, Rev. Douglas, Goochland, Va. | McMullen, Rev. Robert J. Jr., Spring-| Shifflet, Rev. A. B.. Gap Mills, W.V 
essetean iat teste Wilson, Miss Katie H., Richmond, Va. field, Va. | Beard, ‘Rev. = L., White Sulphu 
*Goldsmith, Rev. Dan E., Mt. Pleasant, Presbytery of Lexington Peeshetery of Reanshe | Willis, Rev. Henry L., Huttonsvill 
Texas C. Pare. T *Jamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton, Va. | : W. Va. ; 
Barton, nn Max C., Paris, Texas Blain, Rev. Cary R., Circleville, W. Va. | Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville, Va. | Gardien, Rev. Roger B. Jr., Hillsbor 
Orr, Rev. Len W., Gladewater, Texas Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, Fairfield, Va. | Kirkm: an, Rev. E. E., Martinsville, Va. W. Va. 
Brannon, Rev. Robert B., Jr., Halls-| Rhoad, Rev. William 0.,MeDoweli,Va,| Washburn, Rev. H. M., Martinsville, 
e , 


Lazenby, Rev. Hervey Jr., Kilgore, 
Texas 

Hunter, Rev. H. H., Winnsboro, Texas 

Richmond, Rev. D. M. H., Lone Star, | *Whiteley, 

pi Burdette, 


Barkley, Rev. 


Presbytery of Montgomery 
Rev. G. L., 
Rev. 


Lundy M., Goshen, Va. | a. 
| Johnston, Rev. 
Smith, Rev. 
3olls, Rev. A. R., 
Roanoke, Va a ae 


J. H., Victoria, Va. 
J. G., Danville, Va. 
Ringgold, Va. 


Presbytery of Kanawha 
*Ryburn, Rev. Frank, South Charle 
ton, W. Va. 
Boyle, Rev. Lewis V., 
Heights, W. Va. 


Charlton 





exas A.S., Floyd, Va. a , , 31, Winfiel 
Meely, Rev. J. L., Pittsburg, Texas Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis, Va. Presbytery of West Hanover —— tt, Rev. Robert El, Win 
Jupiter, Rev. E. A., Longview, Texas Mitchell, Rev. H. P., Vinton, Va. McLaughlin, Rev. J. C. B., Keswick | Jowers, Rev. Gordon E., Nitro, W. Vi 
- Lotham, Rev. W. L., Forest, Va. Va. | King, Rev. Gallie, Huntington, W. V 
Presbytery of Western Texas McC orkle, Rev. F. S., Stuart, Va. Raynal, Rev. H. M., Louisa, Va. | oe. Rey. Fred E. Jr., Bell 
*Crofoot, Rev. G. W., San Antonio, Pilaud, Rev. R. M., Cs alloway, Va. Day, Rev. S. S., Crozet, Va. 

Texas Sherman, Rev. zs W., Pearisburg, Va. Francis, Rev. A. T., Massie’s Mill, Va. Menutt, Rev. Chas. W., Charlesto: 
Byrd, Rev. John, Sanderson, Texas bak —* 3 Ay Arar “ Mi. Vv WY, 

Avis YY . 2 ‘is M. Se y: ; | lllamson, ev. oc y a. ° oO 4a. 
oe Francis M., San Antonio, Wood, Rev. W. G., Low Moor, Va. Presbytery of Winchester Orr, Rev i De — St. Alban 
deLugo, Rev. Isaac S., San Antonio,| Young, Rev. D. D., Bedford, Va. | Duckwall, Rev. J.M., Middletown, Va. | W. Va. 

Texas Hayter, Rev. J. T., Fincastle, Va. Gahers. Rev. R. D., Springfield, | Woltz, Rev. Maynard, Clothier, W. V! 
Hoffman, Rev. C. F., Cotulla, Texas | Kennedy, Rev. J. _bt., Glasgow, Va. | WwW. Smith, Rev. Fred A., Comfort, W. V 
Hunnicut, Rev. Jack C., Elsa, Texas Davidson, Rev. C. E., Clifton Forge, | Reed, Ber, Ben, Burlington, W. Va. Borresen, Rev. Jno. K., Huntingto: 
igen. ane: G. Taft Jr., Port Aransas, | Va ; Ss aleeby, Rey. A. A., Martinsburg | Moranville, Rev. T. J., Winifred 

Tex. | Ze +hmer, Rev. R. A., Roanoke, Va. 1 Va. 

P: arsons, Rev. Thomas H., Premont,| Whiteley, Rev. G. P., Glasgow, Va. smiths ‘Rev. Hugh, Capon Bridge, | Lowman, Rev. D. T. Jr., Elean¢ 
exas | H 1. Va Va. } 
Pearce, Rev. J. Stuart, Catarina, Texas Presbytery of Norfolk | Smith, Rev. Roy, Wardensville, W. Va. | Montgomery, Rev. Robt. L., Spenté 
Petmecky, Rev. L. G., Fredericksburg, | Wood, Rev. John A., Williamsburg, Va.| Y ount, Rey. James O., Mt. Storm, W. Va Vi 

Texas | Slicer, Rev. J. B., Hampton, Va. . Va Harbison, Rev. W. R., Sutton, W. 
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ARE YOU A GOOD CITIZEN? 





TEST Yourself 


1. ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
POLITICS? 


You are if you want good schools 
for your children, because politicians 
run your schools. You are if you want 
police and fire protection for your 
home and your garbage collected 
regularly, because the city officials you 
elect are responsible for these services. 
You are if you want value received 
for your tax dollar, because politicians 
set your tax rate and spend your tax 
dollar. And if you want peace in the 
world, because your congressmen and 
senators make decisions which can lead 
to peace or war. 

Politics is a good Greek word mean- 
ing “the citizen.” It has come into 
disrepute because too many good citi- 
zens have scorned it. Politics, in a de- 
mocracy, is “the art of working to- 
gether to solve our common prob- 
lems.” 


2. DO YOU VOTE? 


Voting is a small but essential part 
of the political activity necessary to 
popular government, Yet, in almost 
any group you will find a large per- 
centage of people claiming they had 
insuperable difficulties in getting to the 
polls. They were ill or out of the city. 
They had a sick child or an invalid 
mother. They had moved and failed 
to register at their new address. 

Thus many American citizens, who 
would abhor the acceptance of char- 
ity, think nothing of living on the la- 
bors of others and enjoying the privi- 
leges of freedom while shirking the 
basic and necessary duties which must 
be performed to maintain popular 
government. 

Perhaps you think ONE VOTE 
doesn’t count for much, but did you 
know that: 


ONE VOTE elected Thomas Jeffer- 
son president? 

ONE VOTE elected Rutherford Hayes 
president? 

ONE VOTE enacted military conscrip- 
tion in 1941? 

ONE VOTE made Texas, California, 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
states of the United States? 


ONE VOTE made France a Republic 
in 1875 and ended it in 1940? (Rob- 
ert Ripley in “Believe It or Not”) 


3. ARE YOU WELL INFORMED? 


a. About candidates? Do you vote 
for a man because he is a neighbor, or 
a member of your church or club? Or 
do you take the trouble to find out 
what his views on government prob- 
lems are? Do you know what kind 
of record he has made if he has held 
office before? Do you find out whether 
he will represent all of the people or 
special interest groups? 

If you live in a small town you 
probably know the candidates _per- 
sonally. But, if you live in a city or 
are voting in a state or national elec- 
tion, it is difficult to judge a candi- 
date’s qualifications. In many places, 
there is a chapter of the League of 
Women Voters, which, publishes fac- 
tual information about the records and 
views of candidates. Television and 
radio enable you to see and hear can- 
didates. And, of course, you read all 
you can about them in the news- 
papers. 

b. About issues? To judge a candi- 
date’s views on issues you must un- 
derstand the issues yourself. What do 
you know about trade agreements, 
the United Nations, the Federal bud- 
get? Do you know what hospital and 
health facilities are available in your 
community? You can keep up with 
local, state, and national issues by 
reading newspapers, current periodi- 
cals, and books. You must read au- 
thors with different viewpoints and 
make up your own mind. 

Most of you belong to clubs. Pro- 
gram chairmen are usually grateful 
for suggestions for interesting pro- 
grams, You might suggest a series of 
programs on foreign affairs, for in- 
stance. If there is a controversial is- 
sue in your community you might 
have a debate, always giving the au- 
dience a chance to ask questions. Most 
public officials are glad to talk about 
their jobs and you would be surprised 
how much you can learn from them. 

Your library will help you with 
program material or a reading list. 


4. DO YOU MAKE DONATIONS 
TO POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS? 


Most Christians give liberally to 
the Church. That is where our largest 
contributions should go. But how 
many have ever contributed to a po- 
litical campaign? One of the most 
serious problems in politics is the cost 
of political campaigns. Everything 
costs money. 

Many people contribute large sums 
to political campaigns, but most of 
them want something in return—some 
special privilege. Senator Paul Doug- 
las calls them “investors.” Often they 
get good returns on their money at 
your expense. Unless good people real- 
ize the necessity of giving money to 
candidates, asking nothing in return 
but honest government, the candi- 
date is forced to depend on these “in- 
vestors.” 


5. DO YOU WORK IN POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS FOR CANDIDATES? 


Working in a political campaign 
is high adventure. You are needed to 
make speeches, type, ring door bells, 
telephone, stuff envelopes or drive 
voters to the polls. 


6. DO YOU PRAY AND READ 
YOUR BIBLE? 


Government today is so complex 
that we feel frustrated if we try to 
do anything about it without God’s 
help. We can pray for those in au- 
thority and we can ask the Holy 
Spirit to guide us in our political work 
and decisions. 

“With a great price bought I this 
freedom,” the centurion told Paul. 
Paul replied, “But | was born free.” 
We in America possess this precious 
freedom because our forefathers came 
to this continent to establish a just 
society, where religious and political 
freedom could be enjoyed by every 
citizen. It is our duty and our privilege 
to protect this free, democratic society 
by participating in politics and gov- 
ernment—working and voting, study- 
ing and praying—to keep ourselves 
“One nation under God.” 

—MARGARET MCD. MACDOUGALL 
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Dr. McLane Retiring after 


41 Years at Tex-Mex 


Hammering into form more than 
twenty-five hundred lives—shaping 
into Christian usefulness thousands of 
stubborn, carefree, brilliant, backward, 
shy, and enthusiastic boys—is a life- 
time work. Forty-one years of a life- 
time, at any rate. 

That’s why July 1, which will mark 
the retirement of Dr. S. Brooks Mc- 
Lane as president of Texas-Mexican 
Industrial Institution at Kingsville, 
Texas, will be an important date from 
the wide flat reaches of South Texas 
to the mountains of Mexico. 

It’s a rare thing for any man to have 
so long and so fruitful an association 
with a work so outstanding in service 
rendered to God, to the Church of 
Christ, and to the two countries which 
Tex-Mex serves. The honors and ex- 
pressions of appreciation being show- 
ered upon Dr. McLane testify to this. 

Even more important testimony 
comes from the story of Tex-Mex it- 
self. How this small school, an insti- 
tution of the Synod of Texas, has de- 
veloped and made itself an effective 
force in molding lives for Christian 
service, is also the story of the man 
who has been associated with the 
school for all but two years of i 
history. 

When the founder of Tex-Mex, Dr. 
J. W. Skinner, first wrote to young 
Brooks McLane in 1914, two years 
after the founding of the institute, the 
letter posed a challenge in vivid, pic- 
turesque words. The young man, a 
year out of Austin College, ‘Sherman, 
Texas, and then teaching school in 
North Texas, accepted the challenge. 
Except for three years during which 
the young teacher studied at Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary and served 
with the Army YMCA during World 
War I, he has been at Tex-Mex ever 
since. 

When the tall young red-headed 
teacher first came to the 700-acre mes- 
quite flat that was Tex-Mex, he found 
there four frame houses, some sheds 
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and a growing pile of unpaid bills. 
Twenty-seven boys made up the stu- 
dent body. The land, given by pioneer 





Dr. McLane 


Presbyterian Mrs. Henrietta M. King 
of the King Ranch, was raw and un- 
tamed. 

For eighteen years Dr. Skinner and 
Dr. McLane labored together, Dr. 
Skinner as the dedicated, (See page 44) 


Public Relations Men 


Advise on ‘56 Concern 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Public relations 
consultants from six southern states 
met here recently to advise the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., on how to 
make 1956 a year of special concern 
for Christian higher education. A 
Winston-Salem, N. C., banker, W. H. 
Neal, was elected chairman of the 
group. 

Also present were Bill M. Sansing, 
Dallas, Texas; Ed Lipscomb, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. Richard Maxwell, 
Richmond, Va.; Clinton Harris, Rich- 
mond, Va.; and Olin E. Hinkle, Aus- 
tin, Texas. Also members of the Coun- 
cil on Public Relations, which will 


advise the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion during the coming year, are 
W. W. Neal, Atlanta, Ga., and Henry 
Whitsides, St. Louis, Mo, 

Purpose of the year of concern and 
the objective of the public relations 


consultants was set forth by Dr. 
Hunter B. Blakely, secretary of the 
Division of Higher Education. They 
will seek to awaken not only the 
membership of our Church, but the 
South as a whole, to the vital im- 
portance of Christ-centered education 
in today’s battle for the minds of men. 

Dr. Blakely said a book on Chris- 
tian higher education, authored mainly 
by college professors, would be ready 
by January, 1956. The general editor 
is Dr. DeWitt Reddick of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


S. C. Pastor is new 
John Knox Book Editor 


Dr. Dwight M. Chalmers, formerly 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Greenville, S. C., is the new book 
editor of John Knox Press, publish- 
ing agency of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S, with headquarters in Richmond, 
Va. 

Dr. Chalmers is the son of the late 
Dr. John T. Chalmers, a minister in 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. Born and educated in Char- 
lotte, N. C., he received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Davidson College. 
From Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, he received B.D., Th.D., 
and Th.M. degrees, 

Dr. Chalmers has served churches in 
Greensboro, N. C., Charlottesville, 
Va., and Durham, N. C. He is a trus- 
tee of the Presbyterian Historical 
Foundation. 

Possessing a natural love of writing, 
Dr. Chalmers is author of Young P-o- 
ple’ s Sunday School Lessons, for Sen- 
iors, and has written a special Bible 
study book for the Women of the 
Church entitled Love in the New 
Testament. 

In his new position, Dr. Chalmers 
will devote full time to the writing 
and procuring of manuscripts for pub- 
lication by John Knox Press. 
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Thirty-Three Students 


Volunteer for Mission Field 


DECATUR, GA. (PN)—More than 30 
of the 300 college, high school, and 
seminary students attending Columbia 
Theological Seminary’s Third World 
Missions Conference, signified their 
desire to serve their Church as foreign 
missionaries. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
Seminary’s Society of Missionary In- 
quiry, drew 205 registrants from high 
schools and colleges in six states, plus 
more than 100 students from the Sem- 
inary itself. The conference program 
featured officials of the Board of 
World Missions and nine missionaries. 

Of the 33 who expressed a desire to 
become missionaries, fifteen were 
from Columbia Seminary’s student 
body. The rest were younger students 
from South Carolina, Florida, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Geor- 
gia. Thirty or forty others from the 
group asked to be kept on the mailing 
list of the Mission Board’s Candidate 
Department, as interested and poten- 
tial candidates. 

The opening session featured an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Eugene Kellersberger, 
missionary to the Congo and now re- 
siding in Melbourne, Fla. She was fol- 
lowed by her husband, Dr. Kellers- 
berger, showing a film telling the story 
of the work being done in a Presby- 
terian leper colony in Nigeria, the 
largest such colony in the world. Dr. 
Kellersberger has been outstanding in 
leper work in 40 countries. 

Classes were led by the following 
workers from the various mission 
fields: KorEA—Rev. Eugene Daniel, 
candidate secretary for the Board of 
World Missions and former mission- 
ary to Korea, and Rev. Nam Chin 
Cha, Korean minister now a graduate 
student at Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, prazic—Rev. Ishmael Andrade, 
Presbyterian minister and professor 
from Recife, Brazil, and Rev. Jon 
Crow, missionary to Brazil. arRica— 
Dr. and Mrs. John Knox Miller, Dr. 
and Mrs. Kellersberger, and Rev. Day 
Carper. yapan—Dr. C. Darby Fulton, 


executive secretary, Board of World 
Missions, and former missionary to 
Japan, and Miss Elizabeth McNeill, 
missionary to that country. MEXICO— 
Dr. Cecil Thompson. 


Dr. Melton New 
Moderator in Louisiana 


The Louisiana Presbytery met in 
Opelousas on April 19 and by accla- 
mation elected Dr. John W. Melton, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
moderator, Dr. Melton has been a 
member of the Presbytery since he 
became pastor of First Church in 1946. 
He is presently serving as a trustee of 
Presbytery and is chairman of the 
Committees on Evangelism and Strat- 
egy. 

He is a trustee of Silliman College 
in Clinton, La., and is Synod’s repre- 
sentative on the Board of Trustees at 
Palmer Orphanage in Columbus, Miss. 





| NEWS BRIEFS | 


ATLANTA—A_ two-week campaign 
for $250,000 to equip the Protestant 
Radio and Television Center with fa- 
cilities for producing and distribut- 
ing religious TV programs was 
launched April 27. 

Leading the Presbyterian section of 
the fund-raising effort is Dr. John M. 
Alexander. One of the five members 
of the over-all Prospect Advisory 
Committee is Ivan Allen Jr., Presby- 
terian layman of Atlanta. 

BRISTOL, TENN.— [he seventh annual 
Training School for the Women of 
the Church, Synod of Appalachia, was 
held June 13-18 at King College under 
the leadership of Mrs. R. A. Dobyns, 
synodical president. The Women of 
the Church held their meeting the 
16th and 17th with Knoxville Presby- 
tery as hostess. 

MONTREAT, N. C.—Dr. and Mrs, J. 
Rupert McGregor spent two weeks 
in Scotland during April, participat- 
ing in Billy Graham’s preaching mis- 
sion there. 








THEODORE B. PRATT, for the past 
three years a member of the staff 
of the World Council of Churches 
in Switzerland, has been named 
Promotional Director of the prEs- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY. He is the first to 
hold that newly created post. 

“We feel indeed fortunate in 
having Ted Pratt join our staff,” 
said William Thompson, Editor 
and General Manager of the 
Church’s official magazine. “We 
know he will soon be known all 
over the Assembly as he visits the 
church courts in the interest of 
SURVEY and concentrates particu- 
larly on promoting the Every Fam- 

_ily Plan which has been officially 
endorsed by the General Assem- 
bly.” 

Mr. Pratt is a native of Califor- 





Promotional Director Named 





nia, holds degrees from Maryville 
College and Ohio State University, 
served three years in the infantry, 
receiving an honorable discharge 
in 1946 with a rank of Captain, 

He and Mrs. Pratt and their 
three young daughters will make 
their home in Richmond. 












































Southern Presbyterians Still 
Hold Lead in Givings 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., continues to hold the 
record for the highest per capita total 
giving of any denomination of 300,- 
000 or more membership, according 
to the latest report published by the 
Joint Department of Stew ardship and 
Benevolence of the National Council 
of Churches. 

These statistics, based on 1953 fig- 
ures, show that each member of our 
Church averages $17.83 per year to 
benevolence causes, and $73.99 per 
year to all purposes. The denomina- 
tions with a higher rating are all 
smaller church bodies. 

In 1940, members of the Presbyter- 
ian Church, U. S., then numbering 
532,135, gave a total of $11,210,277 for 
all purposes. In 1950, the denomina- 
tion’s 678,206 members gave $37,942, 
376 for all purposes—an increase of 
$26,732,099, or 238 per cent. For the 
thirteen-year period from 1940 to 
1953, there was an increase of $44, 
791,719 Or 399 per cent. By 1953 
Church membership had risen to 756,- 
884 (latest figures available). 

The current report is 34th in a se- 
ries begun by the United Stewardship 
Council, one of the agencies which 
merged in 1950 to form the National 
Council of Churches. The Joint De- 
partment of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence is its successor. 

Dr. James G. Patton, who has just 
completed a three-year term as chair- 
man of this interdenominational de- 
partment, points out that several de- 
nominations, specifically Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., the Southern Baptists, 
the United Lutherans, and Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, “have been 
making notable strides in the last two 
or three years in benevolence giving.” 


Other figures on the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S.: Total to benevolences, 
$13,496,481; Congregational Expenses, 
$42,505,515 ($56.15 per capita); Total 
Contributions, $56,001,996. 


Alabama Pastor Will 
Assist Stated Clerk 


Dr. Archie C. Smith has been named 
assistant to the Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly, to serve with Dr. 
E. C. Scott, longtime Stated Clerk. 
Dr. Smith has been pastor of Vine 
Street Church, Birmingham, and Stated 
Clerk of Birmingham Presbytery. 

Native of Collins, Miss., he is a 
graduate of Arkansas College, from 
which he holds an honorary Doctor 
of Divinity degree. He also has a doc- 
tor’s degree from Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond. His pastorates 
have included Glenwood Church in 
Charleston, W. Va., First Church of 
Biloxi, Miss., and churches at Lake 
Village and DeQueen, Ark., and 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


SERMON MANUSCRIP'TS INVITED 

Sermon manuscripts about the Chris- 
tian family are being solicited for a 
book to be published next year by 
Abingdon Press. 

Two typewritten copies of each 
manuscript should be submitted to the 
editor, Rev. J.C. Wynn, 1105 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., by 
deadline, August 10, Preachers are 
invited to enter sermons about mar- 
riage, parental responsibility, family 
religion, sex standards, etc. An hon- 
orarium of $25 will be paid for each 
sermon selected for publication by an 
editorial committee from the Joint 
Department of Family Life in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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COLUMBIA, s. c.—Ihe Synod of 
South Carolina on May 8 launched a 
month-long campaign to raise funds 
for a Presbyterian Home for the Aged 
to be constructed in the town of Sum- 
merville. Goal of the drive is $328,000, 
which is needed to construct a main 
building and enough bedrooms to 
house 40 residents. The home will be 
erected on a 32-acre site donated by 
Dr. and Mrs. Jack W. Rhodes and 
Mr. and Mrs. George Segelken 

RICHMOND, VA.—Assembly’s Train- 
ing School has announced a leave of 
absence for Sara Little, its director of 
field work and assistant professor of 
religious education. During the 1955- 
56 session she will complete residence 
requirements for a doctor of philoso- 
phy degree at Yale University. Miss 
Little will receive a grant from the 
Southern Fellowships Fund covering 
all expenses for her year of study. 

ATLANTA— Twelve persons w ho at- 
tended meetings of the World Pres- 
byterian Alliance and the World 
Council of Churches last year have 
suggested ways in which reports and 
other materials coming from these 
two great conclaves could be brought 
into the program of Adult Work of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A re- 
port of their findings went to the 
Inter-Board Adult Council for its con- 
sideration. 

POCAHONTAS, ARK.—First Presbyter- 
ian Church of Randolph County has 
cempleted purchase of a two- and six- 
tenths-acre tract on which to con- 
struct a church and a pastor’s home. 
A survey is scheduled by the Church 
Architecture Department in Atlanta, 
following which plans will be drawn. 

Until the church can move to its 
new location, services continue in the 
Randolph County Courthouse each 
Sunday with Jack Williams as supply 


pastor. 





Aerial view of Texas-Mexican Industrial Institution taken from a U. S. 
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Navy helicopter. 
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Kentucky Men Holding 
First Conference in August 


LOUISVILLE, KY, (PN)—Presbyterian 
men of Kentucky will hold their first 
synod-wide conference at Lees Junior 
College, Jackson, Ky., on August 26- 
28, Robert L. Williams, president of 
Synod Men’s Council, has announced. 

Five leaders of Presbyterian men’s 
work who are scheduled to take part 
include: Ed C. Hammond, Atlanta, 
vice president of Assembly’s Men’s 
Council; Ernest A. Andrews, Jr., 
Richmond, director of program and 
service for the Division of Men’s 
Work; Dr. John R. Gosney, Danville, 
Kentucky, regional director; Rev. M. 
R. Costanzo, Jeffersontown, represent- 
ing the Synod’s Christian Education 
Committee; and W. R. Duncan II], 
past president of Synod Men’s Council. 

Reservations are already being re- 
ceived at the college. The conference 
will open on the afternoon of August 
26, and close at noon the following 
Sunday. 

“FORWARD MEN—WITH CHRIST!” is 
the theme that will guide the consid- 
erations at the three-day gathering. 


Manual Ties Scouting 
to Total Church Program 


Churches wishing to start a Scout 
troop and desiring information on 
how to relate it to the total Church 
program will be interested in a man- 
ual recently issued by the Division of 
Men’s Work, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Entitled “Scouting and Men 
of the Church,” the booklet deals with 
Scouting as a program of Christian 
education and a resource of the 
Church. 

The last section gives specific sug- 
gestions for organizing a troop and 
sketches the part which can be played 
by the Men of the Church, Free 
copies may be secured from the Di- 
vision of Men’s Work, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Va. 





NCC Head Lauds 
President's Example 


NEW yorK—“All men_ of faith 
should be glad when the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation gives the whole peo- 
ple an example by his regular attend- 
ance at the church of his choice,” Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake declared. 





Richmond Church Holds 
Weekly Business Lunch 


Ever since last December a unique 
and growing group of Richmond busi- 
nessmen has gathered every Friday 





at 12:30 P.M, at Second Presbyterian 
Church. The group’s purpose: fellow- 
ship with overtones of nondenomina- 
tional worship, combined with a 75- 
cent luncheon prepared in the church’s 
new kitchen. 

The Friday Businessmen’s Luncheon 
now draws each week about 110 men 
of practically every denomination. 
William V. Slaughter, chairman of 
the program, sees it as a place where 
merchants, executives, clerks, and of- 
fice workers can take time out from 
their busy pace and reflect on God 
and themselves. 

Inspirational worship is conducted 
by Dr. Frederick H. Olert, minister 
of Second Church. 
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LADIES NIGHT OUT was featured by the Men of the 
Church at East Ridge Church, Chattanooga, recently, and 
everyone enjoyed it. Guest speakers were Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
S. King, Sr., Congo missionaries. In photo are: Mrs. Adrian 
Bullock, wife of the pastor; Mr. and Mrs. King, and standing, 
Jac Dunlap Men’s president; Rev. Mr. Bullock, and Millard 
Reynolds, Men’s vice president. 
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A smart start! 








THERE ARE AT LEAST two ways to 

start a men’s organization. 

One way is to set the date for a 
dinner meeting of the men, get as 
many out as possible, invite an outside 
speaker to do a selling job, and then 
confront the men with the question 
“Shall we start a men’s organization?” 

This is not the best way to do it. 
More than likely you will wind up 
with a long-drawn-out meeting; and 
even though the majority favor or- 
ganizing, there will be some who think 
it unwise. 

A better way was followed recently 
by Rushton Smith of Third Church, 
Birmingham, Allen Harris of South 
Highland Church of Birmingham, and 
Hubert Crow of the Fredericksburg, 
Va. Presbyterian Church. Here is 
what these three men did in close col- 
laboration with their pastors: 

1. Stcured several copies of the Local 
Men’s Work Manual, Men’s Work 
Calendar, and Program Helps. 

2. Went before the session and ex- 
plained the values of a men’s or- 
ganization and requested the session 
to name a committee of from five 
to seven men to look into possibili- 
ties and bring a report and recom- 
mendation to the next session meet- 
ing. 

3. Convened the committee appointed 
by the session, examined the manual 
and other materials, and drew up a 
plan based on the suggestions found 
therein. Then the committee se- 
lected capable men who agreed to 
serve as leaders of the organization 
for six months, and set the dates for 
a regular meeting night for six 
meetings. 

4. Reported these plans to the session 
and got authorization to proceed. 

5. Called together the officers who 
had been selected and planned six 
good regular meetings. Then the 
men of the church and visitors were 
invited to the first supper meeting 
for which careful planning as to 
program, attendance, finance, be- 
ginning and closing time had been 
made. 


Thus, the men’s organization was 
under way with a “smart start.” No 
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detail of organization was presented 
to the whole body of men. There was 
no election of officers or adoption of 
a constitution, They were simply pro- 
vided with an excellent meeting under 
capable leadership and supported by a 

good meal and good fellow ship—all 

on and off in the announced hour and 
a half or two hours. 

At the end of the first meeting, an- 
nouncement was simply made that the 
next meeting of the Men of the 
Church would be on the same evening 
next month. This is “selling” by dem- 
onstrating the value of the product be- 
fore the prospective purchaser is asked 
to commit himself. 


“ce 


After six good meetings, the “se- 
lected” officers may then arrange for 
an election of officers for the coming 
year. 

This is a good way to start. Verban 
Kemp of First Church, Richmond, is 
now following this course as head of 
a committee appointed by the session. 

This “smart start” has many adapta- 
tions and is commended to every ses- 
sion in the Assembly. A good “behind 
the scenes” helper in such a start is 
your regional director who is direc- 
tor of men’s work for your synod. 
Also, the president of your Presby- 
tery Men’s Council can often steer a 
committee. Contact them for help. 


Second N. C. Men’s 
Meet Held at Davidson 

DAVIDSON, N. c.—The second synod- 
wide conference of Presbyterian men 
in North Carolina, was held here in 
June at Davidson College. 

Among the distinguished leaders on 
the program were Dr. Elton True- 
blood, chief of Religious Information, 
U. S. Information Agency in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
minister-at-large for the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. Dr. Pierce Harris, pas- 
tor of the 4,000-member First Metho- 
dist Church, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. John 
R. Cunningham, president of Davidson 
College; Dr. James A. Jones, president- 
elect of Union Seminary, Richmond; 
John V. Matthews, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., past president of the Assembly 
Men’s Council; and Dr. Ben Lacy 
Rose, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilmington, N. C. 

Royall R. Brown headed the Con- 
ference Committee, composed of com- 
mitteemen G. W. Covington, R. D. 
McMillan Jr., and Joseph W. Grier. 
John J. Deifell of Greensboro, is pres- 
ident of North Carolina’s Men of the 
Church group. 


Workshop on Pastoral 
Counselling in N. C. 

MAXTON, N. C.—The Workshop on 
Pastoral Counselling conducted by 
Fayetteville Presbytery held a two- 
day session on the campus of Presby- 
terian Junior College recently. Dr. 
William B. Oglesby, professor of pas- 
toral counselling at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Richmond, led the ses- 
sion. 





EIGHTEEN AUSTIN SEMINARY 
seniors, on a flying visit to Presbyterian 
headquarters in Richmond and Atlanta, 
take a look at handsome new Protestant 
Radio and TV Center in Atlanta. Rev. 
Ernest Arnold points to project needing 
additional funds. 


In Richmond the seniors were guests 
of the Board of Christian Education for 
an all day indoctrination visit and a din- 
ner. In Atlanta they also went on a con- 
ducted tour of the Presbyterian Center 
which houses five of the Church’s boards 
and agencies. 
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Mublenberg 

Another joint effort is the United Presbyterian Men’s 
Work of western Kentucky. Our Church started men’s 
work in 1950 under sponsorship of Muhlenberg Pres- 
bytery. Soon men of the U.S.A, Church asked to be- 
come a part of it. This was facilitated by the fact that 
Muhlenberg coincides with the boundaries of Western 
Kentucky Presbytery (U.S.A.). 

Organization of the united work took place in May 
1952 with 175 men present. 

Principal purpose of the group is to spread Presby- 
terianism throughout western Kentucky. To this end 
the men raised over $7,000 in 1953. The money, divided 
between the two presbyteries, has gone into the build- 
ing of new churches. 

Muhlenberg Presby tery has been equally zealous in 
behalf of church extension. Last fall it sought to raise 
$2 from every Presbyterian for church extension. These 
monies were to go to Assembly’s home missions, the 
new chapel at Paducah, and the First Church in Marion. 

A survey of Paducah made by the Board of Church 
Extension led to organization last October of the Forest 
Hills Church, with 62 charter members, 53 of whom 
had not belonged to any local church and eleven of 
whom came on profession of faith. 

After 151 years, First Church at Marion has taken a 
new lease on life. Two years ago it had 30 members; 
today that number is doubled and more are joining 
all the time. Sunday school enrollment has also doubled. 
To meet this growth, a Sunday school annex was re- 
cently completed with half of the $8,000 cost raised in 
cash and pledges. This was in addition to the $500 be- 
nevolence asking for 1954. The church, which has had 
no installed pastor since 1921, is making plans to call a 
full-time minister. 

Guerrant 

The Presbyterian Church began work among the coal 
miners of eastern Kentucky about 1892 with the found- 
ing of Shepherd Memorial Church in Pike County. Pe- 
ters Creek Church followed in 1896. During the late 
1800s and early 1900s there was a period of expansion 
under the leadership of Dr. E. O. Guerrant. Following 
his death, however, the churches and missions struggled 
merely to hold the line. 

In 1945 the Synod of Kentucky and the General As- 
sembly, realizing the great challenge in this area—nine 
out of ten unreached for Christ—joined in a program of 
expansion. The results have been most gratifying. Dur- 
ing the past eight years more than 2,000 have been added 
to the Church, most of them on profession of faith. 
More than $225,000 has been invested in new church 
buildings and additions. 

Newest mission projects are those at Wheelwright 
in Floyd County and at Majestic, where work began 
January 16, with 72 in Sunday school and 86 at church. 


A JOINT PROJECT with the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., Owsley-Lee Parish has increased its 
membership from 400 to more than 700 with six workers 
on the job. The rebirth of McGuire Memorial Church 
at Beattyville is another milestone. From a membership 


of twelve with no building and no Sunday school, this 
church has progressed to a new brick building and a 
membership of 98. The Sunday school is crowded to 
capacity. Recent years have also brought consolidation 
of Booneville with its outlying missions and churches, 
making possible the erection of one of the finest rural 
churches in the South at a cost of over $40,000. 

Vacation church schools have provided a singular 
opportunity for evangelism in this region. 

To improve salaries of ministers and lay workers in 
this presbytery—among the lowest in the Assembly— 
a plan has been started to provide a base salary for all 
home mission pastors, plus a child allowance and a serv- 
ive allowance. A similar plan is being instituted for 
lay workers. It will be recalled that part of last year’s 
Birthday Offering taken by the Women of the Church 
went to provide workers for this field. 

Though it will take several years to see the full fruits 
of these labors, it is gratifying to know that hundreds 
of boys and girls, men and women are being challenged 
by the claims of Christ. 


Lexington-E benezer 


One of the most inspiring stories of rebirth in this 
presbytery is that of Old Springfield Church, one of 
many rural churches reopened under the leadership of 
H. B. Bastin and the Church Extension Committee. 

Old Springfield had been closed for a number of 
years. Termites had chewed away at the building until 
it was about ready to collapse. The grounds on which 
the church stood were so overgrown some of the graves 
were no longer visible. 

A special committee appointed by presbytery went to 
work, A survey showed some 30 families in the com- 
munity without any church home. With the aid of 
people in Sharpsburg, Owingsville, Mt. Sterling, and 
even as far away as Lexington, the church was com- 
pletely rebuilt, inside and out. A modern floor, beauti- 
fully decorated chancel and new chandeliers make it a 
most inspiring place of worship. Through co-operative 
effort a miracle was accomplished at Old Springfield, 
showing what a handful of people can do who dare to 
believe and trust in God. 

Transylvania 

Bethel Presbyterian Church near Campbellsville, or- 
ganized in 1799 and still maintained at the same location, 
has been using the Lord’s Acre Plan for three years 
to raise funds over and above its regular budget. Most 
of the money has gone into remodeling and redecorat- 
ing the church. But an additional sum has gone to pay 
the full quota on the Negro Work Campaign. The 
church voted to use the plan again this year. 


WOMEN OF THE SYNOD 


The Synodical and Presbyterial Boards of the Women 
of the Church have concentrated on carrying out the 
program of the General Assembly and the Synod— 
every woman in the church. Rev. R. M. Pegram re- 
ported to the Synodical Board the action taken bv the 
Synod on such vital matters as education, segregation, 
and the Plan of Union. 

Louisville Furlough Home for missionaries on leave, 
now entering its second vear, remains the particular 
interest of the Women of the Church. END 
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Presbyterians See 
Government in Action 


By CARL R. PRITCHETT 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Anderson, S. C. 


— MEMBERS Of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., found 
new meaning in the word “citizenship” recently as they 
participated in the third annual Churchmen’s Seminar held 
in Washington, D. C., under the sponsorship of the National 
Council of Churches’ Washington Office. 

Workshops with government officials, visits with congress- 
men, talks by poe news analysts and Christian leaders 
gave them a new respect for those serving us in the nation’s 
capital. 

The Presbyterians, chosen and authorized by the Christian 
Relations Committee of the General Assembly, joined almost 
300 men and women frcm other parts of the nation represent- 
ing seventeen different denominations. 

Meeting for four days in a church located one block from 





Capitol Hill (Lutheran Church of the Reformation), it was 
natural that their thoughts should turn to the special Pro- 
testant interpretation of the relation of the Church to the 
State, and the changes which have gradually come about 
since the days of Luther and Calvin. They were reminded 
that the Christian Church has sustained intimate relations 
with government since its very inception. 

Reactions of those sharing in the Seminar naturally dif- 
fered, yet all came away with a new understanding and 
sympathy for our public officials, The easy-going, cynical 
cliches about politics and politicians seem irresponsible. 

Certainly it is true that some of our representatives have 
succumbed to the usual temptations associated with power. 
There are others, however, who have a special ability in 
government. Their engagement in a certain type of politics 
is often distasteful to them and is endured only as a means 
of exercising their talent and fulfilling their mission in life. 
In view of the numerous pressures exerted on them, it is 
remarkable that we have a core of wise and able men of 
character who are willing to carry the burden of political 
life and the responsibilities of government. Many of us 
came away feeling that we probably have a better govern- 
ment than we deserve. 
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By W. CLARK ELLZEY 


EING ABLE TO TRUST is an impor- 
B tant asset in marriage. Being 

trustworthy is a prerequisite. A 
young woman expressed her idea of 
how people “get that way” by relating 
her experiences. 

“My parents have high ideals but 
they know that all of us on earth aren’t 
angels. They don’t live up to their 
own ideals all the time and they admit 
it. Maybe that’s why they never ex- 
pected me to be perfect. 

I know they love me, but when I’ve 
done something wrong I have to take 
the consequences. However, they 
don’t hold it against me. I think 
Mother and Daddy have taught me 
more about forgiveness in the way 
they’ve treated me than anything I 
ever read, even in the Bible. There 
were things I wouldn’t do because 
Mother and Daddy trusted me. But 
most of them I wouldn’t do now be- 
cause of how I feel about myself.” 

Contrast a statement like that with 
one where a girl says, “When I do 
something wrong I never hear the last 
of it. They didn’t like Jimmie and told 
me I couldn’t ever see him again, so I 
crawled out the window after every- 
body was in bed.” 

Or take the parents who were so 
rigid that their daughter drove the 
family car off the cliff and drowned 
herself in a lake when she found she 
was to become an unwed mother. She 
left a note saying she could not bear 
to face her parents. 


b pay MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN 
who stand before an altar to God 
and commit themselves to each other 
with adequate knowledge and healthy 
feelings about that part of a relation- 
ship wherein “they two shall become 
one flesh,” have a much better prepa- 
ration than those who approach mar- 
riage with fragments of knowledge 
mixed with misinformation. Those 
whose feelings interfere with adjust- 
ment and contaminate this physical 
and spiritual union frequently have 
emotionally distorted parents to thank. 

One young prospective bride testi- 
fied to the contrary, however, when 
she said, “I guess I was lucky. My par- 
ents always told me anything I wanted 
to know. As far back as I can remem- 
ber there wasn’t anything I couldn’t 
talk about with either my father or 
my mother. ; 

“T used to tell them what the other 
kids said about sex. They didn’t say 


the other kids were bad and I couldn’t 
play with them. They suggested that 
the kids didn’t know any better. Then 
they’d tell me the truth. 

Another young woman reported 
that her parents had secured a copy 
of a textbook mentioned in an article 
on preparing for marriage. “I’ve read 
it and so have they. We talk about 
parts of it, and Mother says it has 
helped in their marriage—and they’ve 
been married 23 years!” 


OQ YOUNG MAN AND HIS WIFE re- 
ported that both of them had 
joined a class in preparation for mar- 
riage offered at their church. Some 
parents thought that the minister was 
going too far, but their parents talked 


- Second of two articles 


Patience enough to allow for mis- 
takes in the learning process, and con- 
fidence enough to be encouraging are 
parental qualities which help most in 
the development of self-reliance in the 
near adult. 

If we recognize real achievement 
and show that we appreciate it, we 
will make life happier for whoever 
marries our son or daughter. People 
who esteem themselves well are more 
likely to have adequate regard for 
those around them. If we can trust 
our young people to trust themselves, 
we will have proof of the help we 
have given. 


By example— good or bad— 


par ents 


their children for 


with him about it and then began to 
support the idea whenever the ques- 
tion was raised. The young people 
thought the class ought to be offered 
every year and be continued for a 
longer period of time. 

The Church has published material 
for such classes, and other materials 
are available when ministers and par- 
ents wish to use the Church in further- 
ing the preparation of their young 
people for marriage. 


-_ ARE MANY WAYS in which we 
parents can help prepare youth for 
marriage. We make our greatest con- 
tribution, however, in direct relation- 
ships with our own young people. 

It helps if we can love with enough 
understanding to accept the fact that 
to young people almost anyone other 
than Mother or Father is an authority. 
If we are to do the best job, we will 
take time to listen to what our young 
sons and daughters have to say, and 
try to understand how they feel. Such 
an. attitude on our part is most likely 
to secure more thoughtful considera- 
tion of our wishes, and they may sur- 
prise us with the maturity of their 
thinking. 


pr Cpare 
marriage 


All these parental attitudes and feel- 
ings are applicable to the common ex- 
periences of everyday living. They 
apply to situations involving household 
chores, dating curfews, courtship 
struggles, the use of the family car, 
money, plans for engagement and a 
wedding, and wherever else parents 
and their young people have mutual 
concern. 

Our faith in God and our relation- 
ship to the Church will contribute to 
the stability of our youth when they 
are on their own. Prayer may be a 
stabilizing experience to us parents, 
but we should remember that we tend 
to pray when we don’t know what 
else to do. Prayer may be offered in 
support of our best efforts, but it 
should never be offered as a substitute. 

If we work at understanding and 
helping our youth as they approach 
marriage, and pray that God will use 
our efforts, we may really help our 
sons and daughters acquire resources 
with which to fulfill the vows they 
make when God joins them together 
in holy wedlock. END 


Reprinted from The Christian Home by per- 
mission. : 
Copyright 1954 The Christian Home. 
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FASCISM 
(From page 7) 


1) HATE. Fascists are great haters. 
They are against something or some- 
body. Hitler, for example, rose to 
power by arousing hatred against the 
Treaty of Versailles, reparations, 
Marxism, and the Jews. We must be- 
ware of narrowness of sympathy. 

Some people are antilabor, anti-Se- 
mitic, anti-New Deal, antiforeign, 
anti-United Nations, anti-Communist, 
anti-National Council of a 
etc. That some of these things, i 

varying degrees, may contain eee 
of evil is true but largely beside the 
point. 

We have a tendency to resemble 
those whom we hate, hence the Apos- 
tle Paul tells us to hate no man and the 
Apostle James warns that “the wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.” The Christian’s first law is: 
Thou shalt love. 


| 2) FEAR. Fascists have always preyed 


on the fears of people and have created 
fears where there were none. They 
made enormous gains by playing up 
the dangers (which are real enough) 
of communism, they persuaded people 
that there is a dangerous Jewish con- 
spiracy to rule the world by pre- 


empting key places in finance and in- 
dustry; they raised the specter of 
racial insurrection and violence; and 
they aroused fear of subversion in the 
State and heresy in the Church. 

When Christians are tempted to 
yield to fear, they should heed Paul’s 
reminder that perfect love casteth out 
fear, and that whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin. 


3) EXTREME NATIONALISM. Most 
people love their country, and _pa- 
triotism is widely and properly re- 
garded as a virtue. Fascists, however, 
have utilized and distorted patriotism, 
just as the Communists have distorted 
the passion for social justice. When 
national feeling is carried to the point 
where we think our country can do 
no wrong, forgetting that God is the 
Lord and Father of al] mankind, then 
we become the prey of fascist propa- 
ganda and may, like the Germans un- 
der Hitler, acquiesce in the perpetra- 
tion of unspeakable crimes. 

Every Christian is a citizen of two 
kingdoms, one of which is the King- 
dom of God. And the Kingdom of 


God knows no national boundaries. 


4) THE LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLE. This 
so-called principle means that a man 
is to be valued according to the 
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amount of power which he possesses. 
The Leader, therefore, is the best 
man to whom blind and unquestion- 
ing obedience is due because he is the 
most powerful. This is a personalized 
form of the fascist maxim that might 
makes right. 

No Christian, of course, can accept 
such a principle. He knows that God 
is not a respecter of persons and the 
standard of judgment is not power 
but “to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith.” 


5) IRRATIONALISM. Fascists are like 
Pilate. They ask: “What is truth?” 
Their answer to the question was 
given by Paul Joseph Goebbels: “If 
you say a thing once, it’s a lie; if you 
say it twice, it’s still a lie; but if you 
say it a thousand times, it’s an eternal 
truth.” 

Fascists have no respect for scien- 
tific truth and did not let scientific 
conclusions interfere with their racial 
theories. Said Dr. Rust, the Nazi Min- 
ister of Education: “We think with 
our blood, not our brains.” 

They are opposed to constitution- 
alism because constitutions exemplify 
principles perceived by reason and in- 
tended to restrain government. Law 
they define as the command of the 
Leader. Ethics they conceive to be 
whatever is in the interest of the Party 
and the State. They prefer emotional 
appeals and repetition to reasoned ar- 
gument. They value reason only as a 
tool for getting what they want, not 
as a faculty given to us by God for 
the perception of truth. ; 

Beware, therefore, of anti-intellec- 
tual currents in American life which 
hold truth and reason in low esteem 
and which show a disposition to ig- 
nore our constitutional Bill of Rights 
(including the Fifth Amendment) on 
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the plea that the end justifies the 
means. 

It would be absurd to say that the 
fascists have a monopoly over such 
sins as hate and fear. Not every per- 
son who hates and fears is a fascist. 
What is significant is the depth, inten- 
sity, and extent of these feelings and 
how closely they are allied to and uti- 
lized by a ruthless will to power. 

If the spiritual failing which they 
represent should become widespread 
enough, we would get outward or in- 
stitutional fascism with its dictator, 
one-party state, and totalitarianism. 

The Christian way to meet this 
threat is to seek the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, He who over- 
came the world can be trusted to over- 
come fascism and communism. END 
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| Gemped in geld, stained edges, ribbon leadership, the enrollment has grown ‘iiccclealiasais Sine anil Shawn . 
"At all bookstores to 110, limited at all times by the F oo f 
| . a . The third purpose is that of evan- 
HAWTHORN BOOKS N. Y. 11 financial supoprt given by the Church : 
Winsncucsecaidh te 4 gelism. Year after year many of the 
— . to its missionary school. For every ap- : Dig EN 
: — 1 . . boys admitted to the institute are not 
Sar | plicant who has been admitted in the Pinion Ce the te they graduate 
HaveYouHeardtheInspiring, || last decade, 2 boy has been turned “1USIEN OY Oe 
° away for lack of funds to take care of Th f h : h he M 
Heartwarming HYMN... "si e fourth purpose that the Mc- 
si ‘ Lanes always recognize is that Tex- 
But the facilities for teaching young ; oe mp? 
; Mex is a missionary training ground. 
men from 14 to 24 anything from : shristi Saige 
| farming, cooking, woodworking Scores of young Christians have left 
as sung on Recor Ler aad . ° > their school to witness by word and 
s sung on Records | printing, metal and leather working to . y : 
by Eil Parker? | the English language itself, have stead- example among their people both in 
y Eileen Parker: || ‘ ee ee ere oe the United States and in Mexico, The 
| ily been improved until buildings and hag* ts 
Millions of men and women! equipment today are valued at well slogan of the school is “For God, 
ave heard Eileen Parker sing | ©Q"} “4 America and Mexico.” It has been the 
the glorious hymn, “GOD! over $300,000. Endowment has passed : 
UNDERSTANDS”, on Don| , ; on a8 lifelong purpose both of the school 
McNeill’s Breakfast Club.| $170,000, Twenty-two buildings, all ois ta entheas sions we tive uate 
Thousands of listeners have! but one built by the students them- ™ ai 
written her letters, telling how that slogan. END 
cL ar ear rae or selves, serve the students and faculty. = 
inspiration an eace nis = . ° 
sacred song has brought them| More than 2,500 young men have “Liberty cannot be caged into a char- 
EILEEN PARKER| and their loved ones. Now this rraduated fre tl - in titut ter and handed ready-made to the next hi 
... whose singing} lovely hymn and 13 others grac uatec rom the sal e. ti Each generation must re- 
of your favorite] can be yours on records to| Dr. McLane, and his wife. the for- as. oe f , ” 0 
hymns inspired| hear and enjoy in your own| + SD © , ae create liberty for its own times. c 
Breakfast < lub ry home, recorded by the sweet} Mer Curren Rogers of Alice, Texas, —JUDGE FLORENCE E. ALLEN 
idience for years. - 3° >. acces! 
voice of Eileen Parker. fe ae ees ees a Vv 
b 
SEND NO MONEY—Hear These) : 
ee e } e d 
Inspiring Hymns inYour OwnHome!|| Church Members will be Proud to Own a 
— coupon ane a yout choice of enduring | . I 
ymms on records. Available in 78 or 45) 
RPM speeds. When your records arrive, just pay | B t f | K k P| ft 
postman $1.50 for each record plus small postage e © | U i U e e $a e 2) es i 
and C.O.D. fees, and these beautiful hymns are | : , 
yours to keep and cherish. | Every member or friend of your church f 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE will want one of these exquisite remem- —_ x _ 9” or 10” size, picturing your 
Or Gees eeptines Semen yee to and if Pasion brances, permanently fired in single church in ieee ce- 
for immediate refund of every cent you paid. oe or multi-color ceramics with historical cau pre _— I 
Select Titles Below and Circle on Coupon | data fired on backs of plates. They are : 
] Sunrise—God A Ruaged Cross—No One, ideal for anniversaries and commemo- I 
Understands Ever Cared For Me Like Jesus rations of all kinds, and make truly * Variety of styles and border : 
E i P —_ g 2 ic > ; be ad . 
2 ey ap nc 5 My Cathedral—Why | Pray pao ~_ , Church — patterns, all decorated in ( 
3 Heartaches—Some- @ In The Garden—Go To iroughout the nation write us telling 23 Kt. Gold | 
day He'll Make It 9 Church Every Sunday of their pride and pleasure in these ’ 
Plain keepsakes 
7 Softly and Tenderly— peancs. € 
‘ Another Deor Will Open For sample plates and details write: 
HURCHES, ORGANIZATIONS—Special discount 
rates for quantity orders. Check coupon for details. WoR LD WIDE Art Studios ‘ 
Mica Recording Co., 108 N. State St., Dept. 456, Chicago 2, ill. COVINGTON 25, TENNESSEE 
Send No Money—Mail Coupon NOW! 
i Mica Recording Co., 108 N. State St., Dept. 456 Chicago 2, Ill. } World Wide Art Studios, Covington 25, Tennessee 
t Rush me hymn records circled below. I'll pay postman s Please send me illustrated folder and price list. I am 
b a) ac CC lus postage re 8 2 ees Lich . s ° . $ 
ea geen at once if am pot delighted Waa core | Write for ecg oen aly special vacation offer to those order- 
nt and we pay postage. Same guarantee.) | . in ates u 1. yes no 
1 Circle Record Nos. below: Check speed: Special 8 P y July 3 ) O CJ 
112 3 4 5 6 7 ()78RPM [45 RPM}, Offer Sean . a — 
Z | | & aa an 
- Name............. ' Address City 
\ Address H _ 
nine t Name of Church 
MD cians accucessin aver State : 
1 
See | a ane =! i 
4 O Cheek here for organization discount plan ; 








Religious Play 
Contest Announced 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIcH.—Zondervan 
Publishing House has announced its 
contest for full length religious plays 
—to run from one hour to one and 
one-half hours in length. Rules gov- 
erning this contest are as follows: 


1. The manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted typewritten, double spaced 
on white 8%” x 11” sheets. 

2. The manuscripts should have in- 
herent in them a strong evangeli- 
cal emphasis and should by no 
means be contrary to Scriptural 
doctrine. 

3. The manuscripts should be timed 
for production. 


erable support in both House and Sen- 
ate in previous sessions of Congress 
but never have achieved passage. 

Railroads for many years have been 
permitted to issue “clergy tickets,” 
but airlines are prohibited from do- 
ing so under the present Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. 


‘Spiritual disease’ Is 
Spreading, AMA told 


An ominous “spiritual disease” 
seems to be spreading, Dr. Julian P. 
Price, pediatrician of Florence, S. C., 
told the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Symptoms include “laxness of 
morals in our national government, 
the hold which organized vice has on 
legislative and social life, the increase 








iS YOURS 


for selling only 50 boxes of our 
300 Christmas card line. And 





4. Instructions should be simple and 
clear—no expensive props should 
be required. 

5. The plays should not be beyond 
the ability of the average Chris- 
tion group to perform. 

6. Prizes will be as follows: 


in crime among the teen-age popula- 
tion, the effort made by many to 
cheat on their income tax, etc.” To | 
cure this disease he prescribed: “A 
spiritual rebirth, a return to God and 
His eternal principles.” This rebirth 
must come “in the heart of the aver- | 


this can be done in a single day. 
Free samples. Other leading 
boxes on approval. 

Mail coupon below today. 











First Prize........ $100.00 age citizen—and in the average doc- It costs you nothing to try. 

” 7 tor of medicine,” he said. ‘ 

oa ae : ee | —- —_____— . Last year some folks made $250— 
eer . | 


$500—$1,000 and more this very way. 
Your group or organization can do 
this, too. No experience necessary. 


It pays to save 


7. Deadline for entry in this contest . 
where savings pay. 


is October 31, 1955. 
For many years 
we have paid 


3% or more 
© per annum 
Open an account 
with Georgia's 
Oldest Federal 
in person or 
by mail. 


FULTON COUNTY 
FEDERAL 


Savings & Loan Association 
26 Pryor St., N. E., 


In addition there is a possibility that 
other plays submitted might be ac- 
cepted for publication not as prize- 
winners. In this event, payment would 
be $25.00 on publication, Prizewinners 
will receive prize money on accept- 
ance. Address Robinson Road and 
Lake Drive, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











SLIM CARD 
CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
Latest rage! Distinction, 
smart new, slim styling 

— beautiful! 


BIBLE TEXT 
CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
21 inspiring religious cards 













with Bible verses 









Bill proposes Clergy 
fare on Airlines 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bipartisan sup- | 
port for authorizing airlines to grant 
clergymen reduced fare or free trans- 






| 
1 Atlanta 
portation was assured when Rep. | 106 Thompson Ave., | a Se GIFT WRAP ENSEMBLE 
Samuel K. McConnell (R.-Pa) intro- | East Point | “enitstmas*earde” of args, seluxe sheets 


20 | 
all 20" x 30’*—gay Christmas 
colors with matching 
seals and tags 


oon: ry t ° 1 
duced such a measure in Congress | William M. Scurry, Pres. | oveiand taste 
here. A Democratic member, Rep. | 


Victor Wickersham of Oklahoma, had 





QUICKLY FOLD 


earlier introduced an identical bill. OR UNFOLD ° 
Similar bills have received consid- osmninien itch cll 





ROOM USES 





OLD Ona 5] 












American Seating Company | 


TOPS OF 
. MASONITE ALL OCCASION CHRISTMAS FUN BOX 
Church Furniture for every need PRESDWOOD e FIR An assortment of An amazing assortment 


radiant beauty -in 
the fashionable, 
new slim design 


of pop-outs 
designs in the new 
slim style—terrific! 


Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 


& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 





























If writing for an organ- 
Ml ization, give its name 





chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, NS COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC..Dept. 151, White i 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables SEA STRONG, RIGID . “* — ' a, as. 
and Sunday-school furniture. MINIMUM TUBULAR a8 Mail This Coupon Today the 
oe se STORAGE STEEL LEGS | MI COLONIAL sTUDIOS, INC. " 

7 ept. . ite Plains, N. Y. 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY folder with complete tieations Please rush samples and full details of your Pd 
354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. a MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. easy money-making plan. ® 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukeo 46. Wis., Dept.es a Name a 
Mi Address e 
@ City State. « 
co 
| 
8 








Yes, just one penny for 21 beauti- 
ful cards and envelopes that would usually 











TEN CANDLES 


(From page 30) economic and social 
problems. Some 74 governments have 
pledged $25 million for this work. 
While this represents a paltry sum in 
comparison with the huge expendi- 
tures On armaments, its value in terms 
of the alleviation of human suffering 
and creation of good will cannot be 
estimated. It would take no prophet 
to visualize the results if such a pro- 
gram could be developed commensu- 
rate with the vast sums spent upon 
weapons of destruction. 

The United Nations has disap- 
pointed many by its failure to prevent 
the present “cold” war. Nor has it 


| been successful in effecting a disarma- 


ment program. 
Still, a Third World War has so far 


| been kept in abeyance, and the idea 


retail at $2 to $3 if bought separately. This | 


offer made to prove how a few spare hours 
can earn you $50-$100 and more. Once you 
see these lovely All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards you'll want to start showing them to 
friends and neighbors. Make extra profits 
with complete selection of Christmas and 


All-Occasion Cards, Name-Imprinted | 


Christmas Cards, Personal Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings and Gift Items. 

Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for 1c box, for which you will 
owe us just lc. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional CHRISTMAS assortments ON 
APPROVAL, Money-Making Plan and FREE 
Personalized Samples. Write postcard to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 
181 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus 
Sales, 17064 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
Ilinois. 


_ Weill Send a Box of Christmas Cards 


TO ALL WHO WANT 















\ Rush name, address today for sensa- 
tional, new, fast-s¢ ling 
Card Christmas Ass’ t. Show friends 
neighbors, everyone and make easy 
big profits. Get fz acts ¢ about 50 money- 
makers such as ‘‘T¢ ewel Scenes 
Assortment, Christmas Humorous As- 
sortment, Christmas Angels, Religious 





’ Wrappings, etc.—plus many Everyday Greet- 
% ing C ard Ass’ ts., for Birthdays and other oc 
\ casions. Also Children’s Books, Statio nery, 


make up to 0c per box on each box yo su sell, 


"_, SEND NO MONEY! ot ae oe 


“*Feature’’ Christmas Card Assort- 
‘ money~ making plans, and samples of low- 


experiece needed. Mail Coupon NOW! 


WALLACE | BROWN, 11 East 26th St., Dept. S60 New York 10,N. Y. 


| WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. $60 
11 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
| Rush sample of ‘‘ Feature’’ 21-Card Christmas Ass’t., 
approval, FREE Samples of Personal Christmas C tng 
| and FREE money-making catalog. 
| SN nnnke cob ctbohnnnadnknicbesiGnaenbakaeabaeae 
| Address 


EXTRA MONEY! 


Feature’’ 21- 


Ane Sas Winter Mz agic Photochromes, Gilt 


\, Imported Napkins, Gifts, many others. You 


ment now, on approval, with complete 


priced Personal C hristmas Cards FREE. No 





of the use of atomic materials for 
peaceful purposes has been given a 
hearing, The UN continues to have 
the same peace potential that was felt 
in its early days. Therefore, disap- 
pointments should remind us of human 
frailty and be an incentive to work all 
the harder for a more effective UN. 





HE 1953 GENERAL ASSEMBLY Of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
adopted these recommendations: 


“1, That, recognizing the defects 
and failures of the United Nations, 
the General Assembly take note of 
the outstanding achievements which 
the United Nations has to its credit, 
and reaffirm its belief in the pur- 
pose and program of this organiza- 
tion. 

“2, That churches be urged to ac- 
quaint their constituencies with the 
program and achievements of the 
United Nations. 

“3. That the General Assembly 
engage in prayer for the United 
Nations and for the cessation of 
armed conflict in the world.” 


On this tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations it would be well for 
individual church members and church 
groups to give thought to their re- 
sponsibility for this organization, The 
success or failure of the United Na- 
tions in the years which lie ahead 
will depend in large measure upon 
their response. END 

























DESIGNERS 
AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINCTIVE CHURCH 





Architects and building com- 
mittees have placed their 
confidence in L. L. Sams and 
Sons for more than a half 
century to carry out precise- 
ly their church furniture re- 
cuirements. 


You too can depend on the 
experienced craftsmen of L. 
L. Sams and Sons. Your in- 
quiry to L. L. Sams and Sons 
will be welcomed and given 
immediate attention. 


FURNITURE. 




















CREEDS national, which have grown up in the 


il al .. ages of Church history. And we have 
(From page 14) death, and rising again = only to read these sermons in their 


. 
of the Son of God, Jesus of Nazareth context to realize that here, as in the Conquering 


who is the Messiah of Israel. It is con- case of Polycarp, we have no intellec- 
firmed by the gift of the Holy Spirit, : 


: : : tual exercise, but a vitally personal | h os 
poured =—s eeifeh = believers. This confession in the face of dangerous e€ even 
=. tly to its consumma- opposition—the kind of confession one 
tion which will see the return of the 


e 
kes with a dedicated life. This kind 
Lord, the final judgment, and the end pe gecesi pena ne iy 8 bios Deadly Sins 


of creed or confession is in truth a vic- 
of the present world. 


i il the j hich tory, for it can, and does, overcome , 

Here in germ are all the Items W 1c the world. by LANCE WEBB 
later are to be summarized in the | 
Apostles’ Creed and developed in the Next Month : 

; : oF ; Pe A modern treatment of man’s old 
other creeds, ecumenical and denomi- Ecumenical Creeds a 
enemy—Sin. 

Dr. Webb shows that the seven 
_ : = = en ae er aoe deadly sins: PRIDE, ENVY, ANGER, DE- 
JECTION, AVARICE, LUST, GLUTTONY 
are still active forces in every life. 
The ancient battle against them is 
waged anew every day in every hu- 
7 man heart. And often we don’t even 
Alert Church Members read vecognine thenal 

With illustrations from scripture, 
classical literature, and recent plays 


” - and novels, Dr. Webb depicts , 

PRESBYTERIAN ong sgn witha, ak 
‘ much needed light on its modern 
SURVEY 


manifestations. Dealing separately 
with each sin, he arms us with the 
The orriciaL Magazine of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 














| 
| experience of the ages, the discov- 
| | eries of psychology, and the plain 
| teachings of Jesus for our personal 
battle with sin. 

| A hard-hitting and helpful book 
| for everyone who wants to face his 
frustrations squarely and become the 
finer person he was meant to be. $3 





Each Month within its pages they find— 
Inspiration and guidance in Christian living . . . 
Information about the total program of the Church... . 


Interesting news, feature stories, book reviews, photography, 


Conquering 
verse—all readable, attractive, helpful, worth-while features. 


The 
Sever at all 
Ned d ly bookstores 
sins 


If you are not a subscriber now, you will want to clip this order 


blank and start receiving and reading the official magazine right 
away. 


fa Sk Bb 


LAN 
Presbyterian Survey 
Box 1176, Dept. FA 
Richmond 9, Virginia 














| PRES 
Please send me PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, official magazine of our | es | Ss 


Church, for one year. 


(C) Herewith my check for $2 ( Bill me later | ‘ aa LEARN AT HOME 


@ to be a Nurse’s Aide 

@ Practical Nurse 

@ or Infant Nurse 

| Prepare in spare time for a fascinating, high-pay career. 

Thousands of men and women, 18-60, are graduates of 
eine a | this physician-endorsed course. High school not required. 

Address Easy payments; earn as you learn, Trial plan. 56th year, 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 207, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 

Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages, 

Name a 

City State —_Age 
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City ~- Zone — State 
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ANNUITIES 


HELP SOLVE YOUR 
























On your gift to Missions, 


a better income for You 


While the main purpose of annuity gifts to our Board is to help in the work of 
the church, the government, in the 1954 income tax law, has offered additional 
tax relief which makes annuity gifts even more attractive from the standpoint 
of income to the givers. 


In most cases, the taxable portion of the income from such annuities is, under 
the new law, only about half as much as previously. 


In addition to the relief on income, a substantial part of the original annuity gift 
is also deductible as a contribution in the year in which the gift is made. 


These are only two of the ways in which such a gift to the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions can also prove financially advantageous to the giver. Other advantages 
include a worth-while, nonfluctuating income, and safety of both income and 
principal. 


We will be glad to supply full details about our 50-year-old annuity gift plan on 
request. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“Yo Forergu Misstous a Share” 





INCOME TAX PROBLEMS | 





